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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 


or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DITSON & CO’S 
MUSICAL RECORD, 


A NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE First NUMBER TO APPEAR SEPT. 7. 


It will be under the able editorial management of Mr. 
wm. H. CLARKE, and will be a true Musical 
News-paper, its frequent appearence enabling it to 
give the latest news from a parts of the country and 
of the world, with reports of Conventions, Music- 
Schools, Festivals, &c., and with bright, clear, interest- 
ing articles on all subjects pertaining to musical prog- 
ress. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publish for all 
composers, and have no motive to favor one at the ex- 
pense of another. All music teachers and musical am- 
ateurs are invited to support this, which is, in a special 
sense, their paper, and to send on all interesting items 
of information in their respective districts. 

Subscription price, $2 per year in advance. No Free 
List. Premiums for lista of sabscribers. More than 
three hundred pages of Music per year given. 

Will oa with papers having special musical 
departments, Specimen copies sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Subscribe now and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
182 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 











New YorkK: 1418 Broapway. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Under the direction of Dr. SAUVEUR, author of “ Can- 
series avec mes Eléves,”’ “ Talks with Cesar de Bello 
Gallico,”’ &c., begins Oct, 1. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Modern Greek, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, San- 
scrit, Mathematics, and all other branches requisite to 
admission to any college, will be taught. The Latin 
classes will be tanght by Dr, L. Sauveur; the Greek 
classes by Mr. T. T. TIMAYENIS, a Greek, and the au- 
thor of “ The Language of the Greeks.”” Dr. Sauveur 
can be seen at the School after Sept. 20. For Cata- 
logues address T. T. TIMAYENIS, 
183 e (i) 1,481 Broadway, New York. 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS, 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER of wide and successful ex 
rieuce as principal of important high schools, is open for 
engagement. t testimonials relating to past record. 
Holds First-grade Certi Boston Board of Supervi- 
sors. Has had ee ey in teaching Classics and 
Higher English. Address, “A. B.,’’ Office of Journal 
of Education, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 183 tf 


TEACHER. 


Mr. WM. A. AYRES desires a position as teacher of 
Mathematics or Natural Science, or as Principal of a 
High School or Academy. Situation on the sea-coast 
preferred. 

Mr. Ayrés is a graduate of Yale in the class of 1864 ; 
has studied abroad, and is practically and theoretically 
proficient in the art of teaching. 

Address WILLIAM A. AYRES, 

182 b Hartford, Conn. 











. - BOSTON: 
MASSACHUSETTS: { 164 West Chester Park. 


OME, with personal tuition adapted to their 
requirements, for six ladies in the family of the 
subscriber, who also continues to read with a few young 
men for the English and American Universities. Boar 
and residence for the latter can be had in the house of 
one of his assistant teachers. Next session begins Sep- 
— 24th, 1878, 
Adalt pupils instructed, by correspondence, in Greek 
and Latin composition, and criti 5 
For prospectus and reference-lists address 
181 ¢ E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Make Your Own History- Chart. 


STUDENTS’ TOPICAL CHART-BOOK, used by 
History pupils, for summary, in connection with any 
text-book. Spaced with cotemporary rulers and dates 

Send for examination-copy.... ....<s+se+s«+++$1.00 

Introductory price ...........ce+++-seeeces+ees 1.20 


S. BARNES & CO. 
_1844 (1) thew Boek: Chicago, and New Orleans. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER Gnstoxa ‘of in Octdter,w 
Proviousty announced), $1.00 per annum (ten Nos.) ; 


5 cents single iy T. W. B L, 16 
Hawley Strsety Boston, em © W? MCKNELL., 


ANTED. By a young lady of four years’ suc- 
cessful experience, a situation in a High School, 


Good creden Address ; ?. U. Box 1856, Portland, 
Maine, . 183 ¢ 


“ee C. ROBERTSON, gage of Prof. Lewis B. 
onroe, Teacher of Elocution, wi!l receive pupils at his 
residence, 8 Center St. (Highlands), on and afterSept. 1. 


with us 

















TEACHERS ina ee osha 





TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
_— . are ee = Greek of Oe I. 
. The Eng course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. : 


The College is situated wi 
onde neoay Batons hy Cocarthige tnd peti 
or ne uden ies. 
Address PROF. CHARLES E. FAW. 
151 zz (1) College 


Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical School 
was one of the first in this country to require prelimin- 
ary examinations and to furnish a three years’ graded 
course. To secure still more thorough results, an 
optional four years’ course is established, by which the 
graduate attains an additional degree in Medicine, as 
evidence of study. Address 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 

66 Marlborough St, Boston. 
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NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
eution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Denied and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Prepares boys for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Combines class and personal instruction.— 
Opens Sept. 16, Circulars by mail. ° 
PRIVATE PuPiILs.— A few young men or young la- 
dies received at reasonable charge. 
HENRY DAME, A.M.,, 
182 tf 40 Cortes Street (near Berkeley). 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 

reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Fine Schools. Copies of recent examination Bi 
will be sent on application. [102tf) W.N.EA . 


State Normal and Training School, 


FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 27. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


182 d Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 























NATIONAL SCHOOOL OF 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. Fall term opens 
ept. 30th. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application. 
182 m t W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THK CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE : Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a timited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October 1st. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 











Ss. S. HAMILL, 
The Science of Elocution, 


Will locate in CHICAGO, September, to devote him- 
self exclusively to special instruction in 


wat a AND PRAMATIO READINGS, 
1 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, | ject 


GINN & HEATH'S NEW BOOKS. 


Wentworth’s Geometry (Plane and Solid). 
Hudson’s Classical English Reader. 

Allen & Greenough’s New Latin Grammar. 
Hudson’s Selections from Addison and Goldsmith. 
Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 

Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas, and Irving’s Sketches. 
Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax. 
Harvard Examination Papers for 1877. 


Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar. 


(An enlarged edition, designed to prepare pupils for 
reading at sight.) 


Wheeler’s Spherical Trigonometry (bound with Plane). 

National Music Teacher, No. 2. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and Metric 
of the Classical Languages. 

Bryce’s Complete Virgil. 

Goodwin’s Anabasis, with Vocabulary. 


For Catalogue, Price-list, etc., address the Publishers, 
183 a GINN & HEATH, Boston. 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
JUST ISSUED, 


Outines for the Study of English Classics, 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 
This book (200 pp.) contains the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON, 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Novy. is7, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, ‘wes 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 

















“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kinder; m in America. The names of Kraus 
and Krans- te and Kindergarten in this country are 
indeed synonymous; they have become household 
words; t are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot s about the one without thinking 
about the other.’”’"—School Commissioner Albert Klam- 
eroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
, oda eee Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.””—AMiss F. 1’, Peabody. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. .. . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kindergarten is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished more than all the rest.’”’-—Galazy. 


The class of 1876-77 consisted of thirty-two young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 

The class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certificates; the rest en- 
tered too late to finish their studies, or were prevented 
by sickness or other causes from coming up to the 
mark. It should be borne in mind that all the ladies 
have to go through the entire course; also those young 
ladies who rose | for their own accomplishment. A 
number of the latter work now among the poor, or 
in charity Kindergartens. 178 tf 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


AT EASTHAMPTON, MASS. The next term will be- 
gin Sept. 5.. The full course of study in both the Clas- 
sical and lish Departments occupies four years, 
though students will be fitte | to enter the best Scientific 
Schools at the end of the third year. Expenses as low 
as elswhere, and free tuition to worthy students. For 
catalo geen: | full information, address 
181 . W. FAIRBANKS, Principal. 


oO FURNISHED GRATIS 
SC HO LS with Teachers, through 
the New-England Burcau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc. the mer, 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 161 











LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given during Spring aud Summer 
months, Stammering cured. erences ; James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 








“ ie fori, Bae SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww K. FOBES 1494 Tremont St. Boston, 


RS. LEAVITT’S SCHOOL for Young La- 

dies and Children will redépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, t. 23, "TR. 
Common and higher English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, ing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE desires a situ 
ation to teach French, German, or English. Good 








reference, Address ‘ TEACHER,” P, 0, Box 1293, Prov- 
RL 182 b 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN Scwoot Institute, Este. 1855, 


Provides Famiies, See Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre a ts 
reliable Teachers seeking posi 

School Pro; es. Gives Parents information of geed 
Schools. Circulars,with high 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec'y. 
30 East 14th S8t., (ne ** *rompity Pl.), New York. 


_ * 
GOO’ 2 ‘MES. 

The Second Yea s useful and very popular 
magazine will comm: September, 1878, Ten 
numbers constitute th 

Annual subscriptio 
ber, and continue th ssues. 

TERMS (in advance = r year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Editor, M1 >, SLADE, Fall River. 

Address business ¢¢ tions to 

1 ‘KNELL, Publisher 











182 Hawley Street, Boston. 
BOUNI =)LUMES. 
PRIMARY TEACH wb '-8. 


Pric, pOstage Pecpsyevee cece cccevsecese GL SO. 
GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
Price, postage prepaid, ..........s<e++++++:1.50. 
Address 
THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


“‘EXCELSIOR!”’ 


The best INK WELL for School Desks ever invented; 
also a very superior BLACKBOARD ERASER, The above 
have been commended by so many school-officers and 
teachers that the subscriber has secured a patent on 
both articles. Silver Medal BLACKBOARD SLATING, 
in cans of all sizes ; makes the best Blackboard in use. 
Send. for circular and Price List. H. H. BURRING- 
TON, Providence, R. I.; A. G. Wurrcoms, 73 Fulton 
Street, Agent for Boston. (Samples may be seen at 
this Office.]} 1sl ce 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for giver sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For 
amenifera, &c., dry andinalcohol. Also most interest 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

157tf Pror. H, A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupENts AND Common ScuHoo.s. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Comaphete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
ne (ee 

ll various School yg illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other cabs and Supplies, 
1823 Breadway, New WV 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologica) Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ta~ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
Catalogues on application. ZZ 


154 
MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
12s Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1°67. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjex, Music Hall, Boston, 
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USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sare and get the Pennine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole N. WY. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
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cestcecececee 54 4 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
6.00 


GALLON.......... 








Hea b any painter, and warranted to pro- 
duce Basily appl Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or Metal. 


N. ¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE (0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


SPECTROSCOPES, 
Scientific Lanterns 


And Every Variety of Appatatus to Illustrate 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 


J. S. CHENEY, 


ROOD Woodstock Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





175 cow zz 





THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 





(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken LA ~ roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it 

To Committees preferring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “ CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 

, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
sum, for New England, 
wiley St., Boston, Mass. 171 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 








For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


te Send for east 
- T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestunt Bt., PHILADELPHIA. 


A. H, ANDREWS @& C0., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS, 


* Dustless ’’ Eraser, only $1.80 

doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless’’ 

Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

t@™ Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and rape rates. 

















with name, 10 ote. "Agents Scroll, with name, 
mts’ outfit, 10 cents. 


10 cents, ow 
ED, NASSAU, me Es 


EY (25 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
139 zz dno. 





$5 0 $20 cares. wr Fornsa ae 








School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has no equal. 






New-England School Furniture Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 











uitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


Moor TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Pencil 
No.1 bik x Sih 84, inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
» OF 
2» 





“ec six “ 25 “ 

“ x 33} “ two “ “ 20 “ 

“ ‘4 : x ah “ six “ “ 30 “ 

“ 5, 6% x9 it) -_ “ “ 25 “e 

“ 6, oi} x gt “ “ “ 40 “ 
These Siates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Manfr-s 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 





E. S. RITCHIE & “SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





Rudolph Koenig 


AGENTS FOR 


J. Browning, London ; 
and J. Duboscg, Paris. 





Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents 











HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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Pe Descriptive Catalogues, in 
ull, omitting illustrations, sent free. 
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“x20, { PROGRESSIOMETRE. } eden. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for imprevement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank @ ned, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o pnb egy tt of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chanee to every e of 

ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 
SouvENEE PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 











oP CES 
= ON Apput ay 
KMDENNLL. 2OSONN ST. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
. Established in 1837. 

uperior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best ovary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. ete. Fully Warranted, 

Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaypozen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-lnks +> Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray St., N. ¥. 


WSE<ar Danis, ¢, 
Foo Sie NG ax? SX 


jLAGE,&c. 
Bea Known. Farol ucitacesde 















NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


JUST READY. 





The Elements of Natural Ape ges By 
Prof. ELROY M. AVERY, Principal of the East High 
School, Cleveland,O. For Schools and Academies. 
We claim that this is the best book published on Nat- 

ural Philosophy for School use. It has 400 illustrations. 

Price for introduction, 90 cents; Sample copy by 

mail, 50 cents. 

The Elemeuts of Rhetoric and Composition. 
By Prof. D. J. HILL, of the University of Lewisburg, 
Penn. 

Teachers of Rhetoric in our Schools and Academies 
will, we think, be gratified to learn that their demand 
for a fresh and practical work on Rhetoric has been 
met by Professor Hill. 

ist. J7 18S COMPLETE. It conducts the learner 


es h ever, Ce88 Q composition. 
LIT 1s CLEAR “ND SIMPLE IN STYLE. 


Price for introduction, S83 cents. Sample copy by 
mail, 50 cemts. 


The Elements of Bookkeeping. By Josern H, 
PALMER, A.M.., for ape 9: years First Tutor of Math- 
ematics in the College of the City of New York. 


A really good Elementary Work on Bookkeeping,—one 
which begins with the most simple every-day transac- 
tions of life, has long been needed. Prof. Palmer has 

repared a book which will meet this great want. Price 
for introduction, 66 cents; Sample copy, by mail, 

30 cts. 


Prof. Olney’s Arithmeties. Enlarged. Send for 
circulars, ete. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s New Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Lossing’s United States Histories. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Haven’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Wayland’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 





Send for our Complete School Catalogue, or 
Circulars of any special book. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


182 ¢ 8 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
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N. H. EDCERTON & CoO., 
924 Chestnut Street, 
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*The Journal at $2.50. 


On and after Sept. 1, 1878, the National and New- 
England Journals of Education wil! be sent to 
all prepaying subscribers at $2.50 per annum. Send 
names and money to 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

181 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 








ANTI-FAT 


Come gh Ebb & is the great perme, for Cor- 
pane is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
less. It on the feod in the stomach, pre- 
venti ite being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce vy 
person two to five nds per wee 

Corpulence is not on uy ~ be itscif, but the 
heroines of others.” te Hippocrates two 


thousand yeaas a and wnat was trie then Is none 
the less 80 to-day, ben ‘it a or een, a ex- 
press, for $1.50, Qaarterchone, 1$ 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo N.Y. 


\ VA ALLOUT!S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 








Gold outartree,” Adares tave sc 


at home. Costly | cation 


price: No *. 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on a 
; THOMPSON, Brown & Oo., 23 pl 
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A WATER LILY. 
O star on the breast of the river, 
O marvel of bloom and grace, 
Did you fall straight down from heaven 
Out of the sweetest place ? 
You are white as the thoughts of an angel; 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 
Did you grow inthe golden city, 
My pure and radiant one ? 


Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven; 
None gave me my saintly white; 

It slowly grew from the blackness 
Down in the dreary night. 

From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace. 

White souls fall not, O my poet; 
They rise to the sweetest place. 


—M. F. Butts, in Sunday Afternoon. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


TEACHERS, TO THE Front !—So long as teachers re- 
main in back seats and quietly listen to others, so long 
will our most honorable and lucrative positions be filled 
with doctors, lawyers, and preachers. Teachers should 
boldly assert in their conventions, — county, state, and 
national,—their right to occupy the chief, as well as all 
other offices whose work pertains to education. Let 
this army of 250,000 strong no longer be silent.—Ze- 
lectic Teacher. 

Mertuops oF TEACHING.—Every class exercise should 
be so conducted as, if possible, to enlist the constant at- 
tention of each pupil. Inefficient teachers can teach 
only one pupil in the class at a time. The best teacher 
can keep up the attention of the whole class. Like a 
good general he knows how to keep all his forces em- 
ployed at the same time to the best advantage. This 


faculty is one of the best tests of a good teacher, and 
will be noticed at once by the visitor.—Zhe Normal 
Institute Record. 


“LABor Omnta Vincit.”—It is a constant surprise 
that so many of the men who stand high in the profes- 
sions in political life and in general society, have never 
been trained in the university. It is the peculiar ex- 
perience of American society that its leaders come from all 
the walks of life, and not more from one quarter or circle 
than from another. We are all born to possible great- 
ness, if the conditions are favorable by which we march 
out from boyhood. If in one generation a family steps 
into the first rank, it is by no means certain that it 


will retain its position in the second or third. Every- 
thing is shifting, and a coat-of-arms with us practically 
goes for nothing.— Boston Advertiser. 


Boys’ Booxs.—Is this not a thing that needs the 
attention of the managers of our public library, if such 
instances as the following are frequent? One of the 
boys in my school was recently reported to me for neglect 
of study and getting into bad ways. The mother, a 
work-woman, told me in the interview that followed, 
that her boy had given her a good deal of trouble lately, 
that his mind was getting bewitched with “books called 
novels,” which he took from the public library, and that 
in order to stop it she had taken away his library-card. 
The boy, on being directed to write down the titles 
of all the books he could remember having read in the 
last few weeks, produced the following interesting list : 
Wenona, The Giant Chief, Sheet Anchor Tom, The White 
Chief, The White Gauntlet, The Three Indian Hunters, 
The Pathfinder, The Gold Hunters of Australia, Run- 
ning the Blockade, Seth Jones, The Headless Horsemen, 
The Red Track, and there were many others the title 
of which he could notremember: Ought not such stuff 
48 most of that mentioned in this boy’s list. to be ex- 





cluded altogether from a library that is supported at 
the public expense to educate the people? What is 
the “ education ” that comes from reading such trash ? 
Is it best to pay for it out of the public treasury ? Good 
reading is the only reading that ought to be provided 
at the public expense. Let the reader of trash pay for 


it himself,—if not the retail price of the book, then at 
least the fee for borrowing at a circulating library. 
Otherwise, is not the free public library sure to fail in 
one of the important purposes for which it was estab- 
lished ?—Hdwin P. Seaver, Boston. 


Wuat weE Nrep.—The demands of the age tolerate 
the permanent employment of no teacher who has not 
a thorough training for the teacher’s office. Tact and 
skill, though valuable, cannot make up for the lack of 
abundant general knowledge in the mind of the teacher. 
What our great public-school system continually needs, 
in order to its permanent popularity and efficiency, is 
the educated, well-equipped teacher,—the one who thor- 
oughly knows his subjects to be taught,—and after- 
ward just such thorough teaching as he or she can do, 
Where these two conditions are found, good schools in- 


evitably result, which neither the parsimony of the con- 
ventional taxpayer, the political trickery of the design- 
ing demagogue, nor the blind zeal of secretarian big- 
otry can destroy.— Geo. A. Chase, LL.D., Louisville, Ky. 


Scnoot Boarps.—No other officers in the Common- 
wealth have such absolute power intrusted to them; 
none others are left so utterly irresponsible to any tri- 
bunal except that of popular opinion. In their hands 
is the appointment of teachers, the selection of text- 


books, the arrangement of courses of study,—everything, 
in fact, connected with the management of the schools. 
—Mary Allen West. 


A Boston Humor. — During Mr. Moody’s last ser- 
vices in Boston, he was one day seen walking by the 
new and magnificent Trinity Church. He paused a 
moment, and put his hand upon the door-knob as if to 
enter. The rector, Rev. Phillips Brooks, chancing to 
see this, and knowing Mr. Moody, went up to him and 
politely offered to show him the interior. They entered. 
After walking slowly up the aisle, and noting the vari- 
ous beauties of the edifice, they came to the magnificent 
chancel, the largest and finest in the United States. 
After various questions and answers in reference to its 
arrangement and adaptation to public worship, Mr. 
Brooks said, “ Mr. Moody, do you keep the run of your 
converts ?” “Some of them,—those that are specially 
worthy of remembrance. Why?” “Do you remem- 
ber a bright young man of the name of (say) Simpson ?” 
“Certainly.” “ Well, I think you had better look after 
him a little; he’s getting into bad ways, — drinks too 
much, and is noticeable for his enormous self-conscious- 
ness.” “Qh, that’s nothing,” replied Mr. Moody; 
“that don’t trouble me; that’s Boston /” — Editor’s 
Drawer, in Harper's Mag. for Sept. 

“Wuat,—How Mucu,—Wuen.”—The first ques- 
tion in arranging a course of study is “What?” But 
the second is “ How Much ?” and the third is “ When?” 
In the name of whatever is sensible let us have these 
questions settled as well as they may be, by competent 
authority, and not by ignorant and short-sighted stu- 
dents, capricious children, or even by anxious and in- 
dulgent, but utterly incapable parents. And let us in 
‘all cases preserve the proportions.” —Anna C. Brackett. 

— Has not the tendency been to “educate” our 
youths to be clerks, bookkeepers, musicians, preachers, 
lawyers, doctors, and “gentlemen,” when the great 
mass of them should have been blacksmiths, carpenters, 


farmers, plumbers, weavers, spinners, bakers, tailors, 
and wagon-makers? One means to check this tendency 
of our educational system is to establish a wise system 
of industrial schools, where the sons of mechanics, la- 


borers, and the middle and lower classes, will be taught 
to work scientifically.— Zz. 


EpvucatTIon is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army. If we retrench the wages of the 
schoolmaster, we must raise those of the recruiting ser- 
geant.—Hdward Everett. 








SHORTENING PROCRUSTES’ BED. 


BY EDWD. A. RAND, SOUTH BOSTON, 


When Procrustes devised that little iron bed by which 
he elongated or shortened his enemies as their stature 
demanded, we do not imagine that he once thought he 
would thereby give to the world the image of a cast- 
iron theory which, making no allowance for circum- 


stances, insisted on an exact, rigorous, unvarying appli- ~ 


cation of its own standard to all things, all times, all 
souls. Theseus took away the life of the old ogre, but 
the memory of his iron bed has survived the lapse of 
all these weary centuries. 

In the consideration of any cast-iron theory thus 
suggested to us, we must often ask ourselves, Why not 
change the theory, if often so inapplicable? Why not 
shorten Procrustes’ bed? If this thought suggests re- 
lief only for the dwarfs, and helps not any son of Anak, 
then why not lengthen the bed to suit those cases? In 
other words, why not give up our theory and try some- 
thing else that will suit the needs of life? Why hold 
on to the old idea, when so many will be bruised or broken 
by the application of its terms? We had better bruise 
and break the bed. 

Let us apply this thought. So many hours of school- 
ing have been thought necessary for our young people. 
Every day the bell that jingles at nine, will jingle 
again at an early afternoon hour for another session. 
The two sessions may be compressed into one long ser- 
vice. The idea is, however, to demand five and oftener 
six hours of confinement, and the demand is made upon 
all ages. The requirement has been made of the child 
of seven as well as the young man of sixteen. Occa- 
sionally it has been seen that this rigorous application 
of Procrustes’ bed to the younger and shorter class, is a 
mistake. In some schools, we find the latter dismissed 
at an earlier hour than the older pupils. In such in- 
stances, where a theory is held but not carried out, 
teacher and committee show that they belong to the 
class represented by the man who was for the Maine 
law but “ agin” its enforcement. By degrees, we find 
the idea is spreading whether the confinement of very 
young pupils, say up to the age of ten, is not a mistake 
when continued longer than three hours aday. The 
exact age we would not set, but only approximate it. 

There are reasons for shortening Procustes’ bed, in 
the case of the little folks. Detention in school so 
many hours as are now customary, is too much like an 
unwise confinement. It is not nature to coop up achild 
so long. Its life demands movement. It changes from 
place to place easily. As a bird’s wing suggests flying 
and a fish’s fin suggests swimming, so the restless 
hands, restless feet, restless eyes of the child before you 
suggest movement. Lookout how you cramp that 
free-moving life. In later years, it will better stand 
confinement. You may box up the hen, but the chickens 





need torun. You may lengthen Procrustes’ bed, and 
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let an iron-clad constitution spend a long time in the 
study, but lookout how you confine a child to his books 
hour after hour. Of course, the child must be started 
in educational processes. Don’t keep him in a strait- 
jacket throughout morning and afternoon. To be out, 
like God’s butterflies fluttering from flower to flower, 
getting air, getting sunshine, getting food for maturer 
growth, that is what God designed in this free-moving 
age of childhood. There must be enough of school-life 
to start a work for the future, not take its place and 
perhaps prevent it. We don’t want to damage the 
body while educating the brain. Be careful how you 
pile on at the top, instead of building strong at the bot- 
tom. Many rare chimes of bells in the belfry of some 
thinker’s brain come to the ground, because the sup- 
porting-tower is too weak. We have no hesitation in 
saying that our forcing processes of education, especially 
for the younger children, are unhealthy. We crowd 
on all the canvass we can spread. It makes a splendid 
show exhibition-days. Over, though, goes the ship. 

We have in mind an illustration of the benefit of 
shortening Procrustes’ bed. Our own little girl of 
nine complained of much headache while attending 
public school. We took her away and sent her to 
a private school where she was present only at the 
morning session of three hours. A very noticeable 
change took place. Her health improved. She enjoyed 
her school more thoroughly. She accomplished more 
in her studies. 

The writer is not the only one interested in this sub- 
ject. Many, as they look at the little folks and then 
at Procrustes’ bed, inquire whether that bed ought not 
to be shortened ! 








OUR SCHOOLS AS VIEWED ABROAD. 





M. Buisson, the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in an address to teachers recently, says : 


“ American methods are distinguished from the French 
by two characteristics which may prove excellences or de- 
fects: firstly, they are, or incline to be essentially intuitive, 
synthetic, analogical, and active; secondly, they are especially 
practical, conceived and conducted in view of the applications 
and necessities of life, and of direct utility. Thus in the 
choice of objects for teaching, they are distinguished by a 
search for matters the most indispensable, means the most ex- 
peditious, success the most positive, and advantages if not the 
most important for the development of the intelligence, at 
least the most to be appreciated for the present or future in- 
terest of the pupil; which is well in principle, but which may 
also, if too exclusively followed, make the studies take a char- 
acter empirical and utilitarian, and give a certain narrowness 
to the education, and therefore to the mind itself. In the 
choice of methods of teaching, they are distinguished by a 
frequent appeal to the initiative, the intellectual, and moral 
spontaneity of the pupil; they are not so much confined to the 
logical order of ideas, as the natural order of impressions; they 
leave much independence to the master, and still more to the 
scholar; hence the extreme diversity of methods, and the no 
less great inequality of the results. Often one is struck by the 
hasty, rapid, almost improvised character of that education 
which trusts to good instincts, good sense, and good will; 
which always hopes to speak to the eye, to the memory, to 
the imagination ; which thus wants to gain time over old 
methods strictly didactic, but which, by that very circum- 
stance, risks becoming somewhat superficial, and sometimes 
dispenses a little too much the intelligence from the severe but 
fruitful labors of abstraction and reasoning.” 

M. Buisson thus concludes: ‘‘ Our task is finished; it will 
not have been in vain if some pages of this report are read with 
profit by those for whom they have been written. This has 
been all our ambition, and it will be our dearest reward to 
bring our contingent of useful information for those who wish 
that primary instruction in France, without being modeled on 
that of other countries, may be sufficiently inspired with the 
best ideas of other countries, so that it may not need to dread 
a comparison with any.”’ 


The remarks of M. Buisson may be read with much advan- 
tage by others than the French teachers to whom they are ad- 
dressed. They are thedeliberate and well considered opinions 
of a man whose intelligence and long experience in educational 
matters had commended him to his own Government, and they 
show in an interesting form the impression which our Amer- 
ican schools produced upon a clegr-headed and well-educated 
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BRAINS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


A month in the Adirondack Mountains (not the Lake 
region), with headquarters at Elizabethtown in the 
charming valley of the Boquet, with frequent excur- 
sions through the upper-story-wilderness of the Empire 
State, has brought out forcibly the resemblances and 
contrasts between this and its companion realm, the 
White Hills of New Hampshire. The comparative ease 
of water-carriage through the great region of the Lakes 
has hindered the development of this magnificent re- 
gion,—in picturesque beauty superior to any mountain 
land in America east of the Mississippi. From the 
high hills that surround Lake George, on the South, to 
the solitary Mt. Lyon which is its northernmost obser- 
vatory near Plattsburgh, extends a wilderness of woods, 
lakes, rivers, and mountains, still almost unknown to 
American tourists, only guessed at in its characteristic 
attractions by the thousands who look off upon its dis- 
tant summits from the seats of a spring-wagon or buck- 
board jolting over the break-neck roads by which it is 
encircled. Extending at least seventy-five miles along 
the shores of Lakes George and Champlain, and fifty 
miles westward, to the proper Lake district; traversed 
by half-a-dozen great mountain-passes, not inferior to 
those of Franconia and the Notch; divided by three 
superb valleys upon the North; seamed, in every direc- 
tion, by the affluence of the Hudson and St. Lawrence ; 
with Alpine lakes nestling in every great hollow of the 
hills, and waterfalls that dwarf the famous cascades of 
Cumberland or the Catskills; embosomed in intermin- 
able forests; this country, twenty years ago, was vir- 
tually unknown save to the hunter and the sparse res- 
ident population. 

Within that period a dozen passable hotels have risen 
in the lowlands adjacent; the original hunters’ trails 
have been stamped into rough paths by the few hun- 
dred tramps in search of the picturesque, who wander 
off yearly into this wonderland, and a complete survey 
of the mountains has been carried out by Mr. Colvin. 
His volume of Reports to the Legislature contains the 
only trustworthy account of the region. The romances 
of the Rev. Murray have so thoroughly smutched the 
name Adirondack in literature that no publisher yet 
has been willing to print a reliable book about this glo- 
rious mountain region, which the long-legged parson 
dismisses, in his earliest volume, with a sneer becoming 
his utter ignorance of the paradise he disparages. The 
best opening for a readable book on the mountains, with 
illustrations in the style of Starr King’s White Hills, is 
now offered by this region of manifold attractions. 

Every great mountain region is first known by the re- 
ports of the hunter, and the able-bodied tourist who can 
follow his trail, sleep in his shanty, and stomach his rough 
fare. To the present time this mountain region has vir- 
tually remained in this condition, not one of the ten 
thousand people who would most thoroughly appreciate 
its beauties being physically competent to explore its 
fastnesses. As usual, the hotel-keepers have only been 
interested in landing guests under their own roof and 
keeping them there, and the guides in showing the 
walking-brigade the country at a fearful strain upon 
the pocket. Neither of them has done anything to open 
the real secrets of the mountains to the average tourist. 
There is not a horseback path to the top of a single 
summit, and the dim wood-paths of the hunters are in 
worse condition than ten years ago. Mr. Colvin has 
opened a good trail to the summit of Mt. Marcy, but 
even this is falling into neglect. The people of the re- 
gion, including some of the leading families of the 
State, seem to regard the opening of this wilderness 
with supreme indifference, and that portion employed 
in ministering to the wants of summer visitors is chiefly 
interested in footing up the gains of the season. 

In short, this Adirondack mountain wilderness now 
stands on the threshold of its new period as a perma- 


Within the next five years it can easily be opened to 
the visitation of the thousands who now see it only 
from the highways, and long to penetrate to its myste- 
ries. The time has come for the formation of an Adi- 
rondack club who shall take in hand this work, survey 
the most interesting points with a view to the estab- 
lishment of horseback paths, trails, and camps of recep- 
tion for tourists. The first movement should be to 
thoroughly open the superb region around Mt. Marcy. 
Here, within a circle thirty miles in circumference, is 
a wealth of superb mountain scenery, known only by 
the report of the dozens or hundreds of vigorous people 
who yearly tramp over its shocking paths, and curse the 
stupidity of the people who do not see that their inter- 
est lies in bringing thousands instead. of hundreds 
every year into their neighborhood. At the entrance 
of this glorious upper chamber of the State nestle the 
lovely Ausable ponds, two thousand feet above the sea, 
overlooked by scores of summits from two to five thou- 
sand feet in height. One group of these mighty hills, 
the Gothic mountains, unparalleled for wildness and sub- 
limity, is so difficult of ascent that probably not a hun- 
dred people ever attempted their storm-rent summits. 
Nothing could be more delightful to a group of the 
graduates of one of our technical schools than a summer 
encampment at Rainbow Falls, and the threading of 
this mysterious group of mountains, with a snarl of 
paths, that would open a world of beauty to thousands 
of people. Shall not this suggestion be taken up in 
earnest ? Mr. Colvin, the State surveyor, would doubt- 
less contribute his valuable advice and suggestion to 
such an enterprise, and the thanks of multitudes of the 
best people in America would yearly repay the labors 
of the enterprising group of young engineers who had 
led them up to the topmost rocks of the Wolf’s Jaws, 
the Saw Tooth, the Gothic, the Slide, the Saddle, and 
the mighty Basin that, from afar, lifts his head like a 
crouching lion above the awful wilderness. 








NECESSITY FOR CALISTHENICS. 


Educators all over the world are learning rapidly to 
remember that the little beings entrusted to their care 
have two natures to be developed,—the mental and the 
physical. To develop the one at the expense of the 
other produces an unnatural being, who is incapable of 
performing the duties of life in so perfect a manner as 
he might have done. Studying too constantly draws 
the blood from the extremities of the body to the brain, 
and also concentrates the nervous energy to the nerve- 
centers. This enfeebles the body and robs it of its 
power of development. Calisthenic exercises distrib- 
ute both blood and nervous energy to the differ- 
ent parts of the body. The one is the natural antidote 
for the evil effects of the other. Each used alone will 
produce good results, but evil ones also. Used judi- 
ciously together, each neutralizes what is bad in the 
other, and thus a total of two benefits is secured, instead 
of one good and one bad result. The physical man 
will be developed as well as the intellectual, and the 
natural growth of the former adds greatly to the strength 
and vigor of the latter. Children in schools have gen- 
erally far too much intellectual exercise,—at least their 
intellectual employments are continued too long and too 
continuously. It is, therefore, imperative that the 
teacher should give considerable attention to the culti- 
vation of the physical powers, to secure and preserve 
the proper energy of all the vital powers. Calisthenic 
exercises afford the best means of giving a correct mus- 
cular cultivation in school. Of course the teacher’s 
duty in regard to the physical well-being of his pupils 
does not begin or stop with calisthenics. He should 
attend most carefully to the temperature and ventila- 
tion of the school-room, and give his pupils practical 
rules with reference to their ps cleanliness, food, 
etc.—The Canada School Journal. 4 
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— The intellect is perfected not by knowledge, but 
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GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS IN PRUSSIA. 
[Normal age from ten to eleven.) 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWILER. 


VI._-LIESCHEN IN THE FOURTH GRADE, OR SIXTH 
CLASS, 


Again Easter has come with its brilliant shop-win- 
dows, gay With eggs, rabbits, storks, and all the other 
pretty gifts and emblems with which Germans hail this 
festive time. Lieschen has an additional pleasure in 
its arrival, for she is to be versetzt, transferred ; that 
js, she shall be, unless she has been very idle or very 
stupid. The rule in the Victoria-schule, as in all the 
great graded girls’ schools in the city, has been made 
by the city government itself, and is as follows : 

“41. Every girls’ school shall be divided into nine as- 
cending grades. 

“2. Every grade shall be divided into two sections; 
section A containing the pupils who have entered at 
Easter, and section B those who have entered at Mich- 
elmas, a half-year later. 

«3. Each section retains its pupils and also, if possi- 
ble, its teachers, for one year; pupils are transferred 
from one grade to another only at Easter and Michel- 
mas, after having been for one year members of the 
grade from which they are promoted. 

“4, It is hoped that the number of pupils who cannot 
be transferred to a higher grade at the close of a year 
will be very small; in regard to these, it is left to the 
judgment of the teachers as a body (the Lehrer col- 
legium) to decide whether the pupil shall be put back 
a whole year or only a half-year; that is, whether she 
shall go back into section A or section B of the grade 
through which she has just passed. 

“5, If a pupil who has been put back one year in her 
grading is found at the end of that time to be still in- 


capable of going on with her class, her parents must be 
advised to withdraw her from the school and to obtain 
for her private instruction suited to her capacity. If 
they refuse to do this, the case must be brought before 
the city government for decision.” 


THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL HOURS PER WEEK has again 
been increased for little Lieschen. She has now twenty- 
six hours of obligatory lessons, and four optional. If 
she takes these optional studies, she will be employed 
five hours every day during the six working-days; if 
she does not take them, she will perhaps have two hours 
less of school work Wednesdays and Saturdays. Her 
school time will probably be from eight to one in sum- 
mer, and from nine to two in winter. 

THE TEACHER IN CHARGE OF THE CLASS-ROOM, the 
Ordinaria, as she is called, in distinction from those 
teachers who come in to give lessons on special subjects, 
has been in the three preceding grades, a lady. She 
now gives place to a gentleman, an Ordinarius, and 
Lieschen enjoys the change as an additional dignity. 
Under an Ordinarius she remains until the end of her 
school career. 

THE SUBJECTS STUDIED IN THE FOURTH GRADE are 
nine, two more than Lieschen had in the preceding 
grade: 1st. Religious Instruction; 2d. The German 
Language ; 3d. Arithmetic; 4th. Needlework ; 5th. 
Writing ; 6th. Gymnastics; 7th. Geography, which 
now takes the place which Heimathsknade, or Local In- 
formation, held in the first year; but, as that year 
taught Lieschen only her own city and its environs, so 

*this one only teaches her to know thoroughly her own 
country. 

The two additional studies which she now begins are 
French and drawing. In the former study she is prac- 
tised in reading, writing, and speaking simple sentences, 
and learns the two auxiliary verbs and other simple 
parts of the grammar. She devotes one school hour 
daily to the study of this language. In drawing she is 
practised in straight lines and the various angles which 
can be formed with them ; in figures bounded by straight 
lines; and in the regular figures formed by curved lines, 
—the circle, oval, and their segments. Two hours 


Two hours weekly also given to religious instruction ; 
Lieschen begins now to use a text-book in addition to 
the oral instruction, and studies this year Old Testa- 
ment history from the Creation until the death of Moses. 
She learns perfectly Bible verses suitable for learning 
by heart, taken from the Bible stories or illustrating 
them. The learning by heart of prose narratives from 
the Old or New Testaments, is discouraged as not only 
useless but hurtful. The poetical portions of the Bible, 
especially the lyrical, are preferred for this purpose. 
Lieschen also learns by heart Part Third of Luther's 
Catechism. 

To the German language six hours are devoted weekly, 
one each day. Up to this time the principal thing in 
the reading-lessons has been to see that the words were 
correctly called; now great pains is taken to insure 
that the children shall read with the proper logical and 
rhetorical emphasis, For expression, they are still 
practised in relating in their own language what they 
have just read; also, for this same end, they memorize 
and declaim short poems. Lieschen has never yet been 
in a spelling-class, and knows nothing of that ingenious 
perversion of mental activity ; but she learns spelling 
now, and in a very sensible way, by writing exercises 
based on the rules of orthography given in her reading- 
book, and by writing weekly a dictation exercise, which 
she copies after it has been corrected. Lieschen is not 
ordered to bring “a composition” every Monday morn- 
ing; but a bright little story or historical incident is 
related to her, and she is told to write this down in her 
own language and bring it to her teacher. She does 
this once every two weeks, and writes the dictation ex- 
ercise on the alternate weeks. 

The oral instruction which she has already had about 
the parts of speech, is repeated ; she learns the conjuga- 
tion of the active verb, and the government of preposi- 
tions, which is a little difficult in German, even for 
those “to the manor born.” 

To arithmetic she gives four hours, learning how to 
perform the four operations on denominate numbers, 
and also reduction, both orally and in writing. 

To writing Lieschen gives two hours weekly in school, 
and also some tasks to do at home. She gives also two 
hours to needlework, and two to gymnastics. Section 
B of her grade is combined with the grade below it for 
these exercises, and section A with the grade above it. 








RELIGIOUS LIFE IN COLLEGE. 


Into the life of the students, also, religion is thor- 
oughly ingrained. Almost one-half of the 20,000 men 
who are pursuing regular college courses are Christians. 
The proportion of the number of Christians and those 
not Christians varies much with the different colleges. 
The lowest extreme is probably that of one to five, as 
at Harvard, and the highest nine to ten, as at Oberlin 
and a few other colleges. At Dartmouth and Bowdoin 
it is estimated that one from every three students is a 
Christian; at Yale, two from every five; at Michigan 
University and Western Reserve College, one from every 
two; at Princeton, Brown University, Marietta, and 
Ripon, three from every five; at Amherst, Williams, 
Wesleyan University, Middlebury, Iowa, and Berea, 
four from every five. About 10,000, therefore, it may 
be inferred, of the college men in the country are 
Christians. 

The increase in the proportion of Christian collegians, 
in the course of the last twenty-five years, is very 
marked. In 1853, at Harvard College, only one man 
in ten was a professor of religion; at Brown, only one 
in five; at Yale, Dartmouth, and Bowdoin, only one in 
four; at Williams, one in two; and at Amherst, five in 
eight. At Middlebury the ratio was, as it now is, four 
in five. (Professor Tyler’s Prayer for Colleges, p. 136.) 
In those seven representative colleges, selected at ran- 
dom, the proportion of Christian students has in a 
quarter of a century increased about forty per cent. 


NEurope. 


colleges at the opening of the century, the advance is 
still more noteworthy. At the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, the flood of French 
philosophy and infidelity was sweeping over the land, 
and the effects it wrought in the colleges were most dis- 
astrous. At Harvard and Yale the number of Chris- 
tian students was probably fewer than at any other pe- 
A considerable proportion of the 
first class which President Dwight taught at Yale, “as- 
sumed the names of the principal English and French 
infidels, and were more familiarly known by them than 
by their own.” (Memoir of President Dwight, p. 20.) 
In the first eight classes of Bowdoin College was “ but 
one who may have been deemed at the time of admis- 
sion hopefully pious;”- in the first four years of Dr. 
M’Keen’s presidency, 1802-1806, not one of the stu- 
dents, so far as can be known, “believed and hoped in 
Christ as a Saviour.” (Professor Smyth’s Religious 
History of Bowdoin Colllege, p. 7.) Only one of all the 
students at Williams College, near the same period, was 
achurch member. (istory of Williams College, p. 111.) 
But in the course of two generations so thorough have 
been the religious changes that it is safe to say that at 
the present time at least one-half of the students in 
American colleges are Christian men.—C. F. Thwing, in 


Sunday Afternoon. 


riod in their history. 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS RELATED TO 
THE MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SOUTH. 


(Synopsis of the Address of Prof. O. i), Smirx, of Auburn, Ala., before 
the Southern Educational Convention, at Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 7.] 


The South is fabulously rich in natural resources. 
Coal, iron, cotton, can be furnished in quantities unlim- 
ited. Valuable stones, minerals, and timber exist in 
abundance, Every variety of agricultural product can 
be produced. These, with a salubrious climate and 
other advantages, should make the South the agricul- 
tural center of America. Yet the South imports nearly 
every thing, even the skilled workmen in her few man- 
ufactories. Why is this? The intimate relation be- 
tween education and the development of the natural re- 
sources has received little consideration in the past. 
The courses of study have been arranged for the liter- 
ary pursuits. The fact that there are different classes 
of minds,—some suitable for science, some for classics, 
some for mathematics,—has been ignored. Under this 
system there was an immense waste of teaching. But 
some part of education should be practical for the many 
who will enter the industrial classes in life. They must 
be given something to fit them for their various pursuits. 
The great bulk of what was taught had no bearing on 
industrial activities. The opposition to the education 
of the industrial classes is due to a feeling that they 
thereby become idle, insubordinate, and seditious; that 
the more they know, the more they demand, and higher 
wages are required to meet their increased necessities. 
But this is unjust when referred to industrial education. 

The condition of the South is similar to Germany 
fifty years ago. Germany was then classical, but not 
rich or strong. So with the South to-day. But trade 
and industrial schools were opened in Germany, draw- 
ing men’s minds from literature and the professions as 
the only source of respectable employment. To-day it 
is the strongest, richest, and most powerful nation in 
If through prejudice the experience of other 
nations is ignored, we will continue hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The practicability of industrial edu- 


cation is no mere theory, as it has reached its highest 
development in the most progressive countries. 
case of Germany a nation of dreamers has been trans- 
formed into the most intensely practical workers. 
enters every vocation with knowledge, and pursues it 
with success. 
marked degree, are seen in Belgium, Switzerland, 
France, and England. In the United States, Massa- 
chusetts furnishes almost the only illustration of the 
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of certain commissioners the State initiated a system. 
The result is that the productive efficiency of her arti- 
sans has been increased thirty-three per cent. in five 
years. In a recent discussion a New Englander said to 
a Southern man, “You have the advantage of us in 
every particular but two: we have more artistic skill 
and better-educated operatives ; we can accomplish one- 
third more work with the same number,” and it is true. 
The lesson is evident. What good reason can be given 
why a boy who proposes to become a farmer should not, 
if necessary, sacrifice classical and literary culture fora 
knowledge of agricultural chemistry, botany, animal 
physiology, anatomy, hygiene, and other subjects, with 
practical illustrations on the farm? Experiments and 
instructions in dairying at Cornell have added $2,000,- 
000 a year to the dairy product of New York. Labor- 
ers possessing a knowledge of reading and writing and 
arithmetic are worth thirty-three per cent. more than 
the unlearned. With industrial schools their value 
would be one hundred per cent. greater. 

A very common error is that the wealth of the 
Northern manufacturing States is derived from a few 
leading industries. Cotton is generally considered the 
leading manufacturing interest of Massachusetts, and 
iron of Pennsylvania. Yet but alittle over one-tenth of 
the manufacturing interests of the former are cotton, and 
one-sixth of those of the latter are iron. Every manu- 
factured article has three elements of value: the raw 
material, the labor of production, the art character. 
The South has only the two first elements, and there- 
fore occupies a, state of inferiority, in which she will 
continue unless possessed of skilled labor. 








VARIETIES. 


— The République Frangaise says the great publish- 
ing house of Hachette & Co., Paris, has the largest book- 
selling business in the world, turns over some 15,000,000 
francs, publishes a book a day, employs 5,000 persons, 
and exports yearly 200,000 packages. 

— Is the Khan of Tartary a milk khan, containing, 
as it were, the cream of Tartar ? 


— An A.B.’s little sister, from some distant part of 
the State, happened to sit on the bench by the writer. 
She was a bright little maiden of thirteen or fourteen 
years, away from home without mamma for the first 
time, and full of excitement at the dignity of having a 
brother upon the rostrum, who was going to speak before 
all these admiring listeners. She was so full of the 
thought, that she had to confide in the stranger beside 
her: “That’s my brother, the one right over there; 
he’s going to speak now in a few minutes, — the very 
It was pretty to watch her face when her 
boy began, the parted lips almost following the motions 
of his, the quick-coming breath, the changing color, the 
little side-glance at the audience to see if they were ap- 
preciating his wonderful eloquence, and the proud little 
smile of triumph when applause followed some sound- 
ing sentence.. One could almost read the thoughts of 
the innocent little heart. “Is that really Charley, my 
Charley, who made me swings at home, and climbed 
the trees to throw me chestnuts and chinquepins, now 
standing there so grand in his uniform with gold stripes 
and bright buttons, so many hundreds and hundreds of 
folks looking at him, and listening to every word he 
says? O, how I wish mother were only here!” Fo 
“mother couldn’t come”; the writer got intimate 
enough, and interested enough, to learn this fact. Oh, 
boys, boys! how can you ever have the heart to go 
wrong, when so many fond and tender hearts at home 
are watching your every step in life with such loving 
pride and anxious hope! Don’t, don’t disappoint those 
hopes !—X, 

— A native of Paddyland asked a neighbor if he had 
ever seen a red blackberry. “To be sure I have,” said 
Pat, “all blackberries are red when they are green!” 

— The monkeys are not so ignorant after all. They 
were all educated in the high branches. 


next one.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimByY, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS. 

SoLuTiIons are credited as follows : 
Henry Gunder ; Probs. 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56; and Prize Problem. 

William Hoover: Probs. 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56. 

M. D. Gage: Probs. 30, 31, 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 55. 

James Waters: Probs. 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 52. 

Franka Hart: Prob. 35. 

“TL. B.”;: Probs. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and Prize 
Problem. 

Merrill’s Academic School (Scranton, Pa.): Probs. 
48, 50. 

Edward Wise: Prob. 41. “J. 8. R.”: Prob. 52. 

“G. EB. H.’; Prob. 54. F. P. Matz: Probs. 52, 56. 





PROBLEM 34.—Sold lumber on commission at 5 per cent. ; 
invested net proceeds in dry goods at 2 per cent. commission. 
My whole commission was $70.00: required the value of lum- 
ber and the goods. 


Let 100 per. cent = value of lumber; then 95 per 
cent. of value of lumber = net proceeds of sale; and 95 
per cent. > 1.02, or ~', of value of lumber = value of 
goods. 493 — o's = y$5 = whole commission, or $70. 
If $70 = 3, of value of lumber, the value of lumber is 
$70 « 192 = $1020: and the value of goods is 5 
of $1020 — $950. J. M. MaxweE-t. 


[Solutions also by W. W. S.; G. J. H.; J. 8. R.; H. 
Gunder; C. R. B.; Franklin Hall; and J. L. C.] 





PROBLEM 26.—In a triangle, given one side and the oppo- 
site angle; also the sum of the other two sides, to find the re- 
maining parts. 

PROBLEM 27,—Same as above, with difference of sides given. 

8. J. H. 


On any straight line lay off D A equal to the given 
difference. At Ddraw an angle A D F equal to half 
the supplement of the given angle. On A F lay off 
A C equal to the given side. At C make the angle 
DC B equal to the angle A D C, B being in D A pro- 
duced ; and A B C is the triangle. Wm. Hoover. 


[Constructed also by J. H. W., and H. Gunder.]} 





PROBLEM 28.—To find the point in a triangle equally distant 
from the tops of the three poles erected at the vertices of the 
angles, at right angles to the plane of the triangle. 

T. J. Gray and §. G. I. 


Let A, B, C, be the vertices, and a, b, c, the sides of 
the triangle; O the point within; O M, O N, perpen- 
diculars from O toa andd; put ol=a2; OB=y; and 
OA=z. Let the heights of the three poles be n, m, 
and r at A, B, and C. 

Then we have r? + 2? = m?+ y27=n?+27. . (1) 

Also 0 M? =a? — (CM)?=y—(a—CM)? (2) 

' 2 —y = 2a (CM) —a’: from (1)27-—-y= 
m* — 7°, 
*. m? — 1 = 2a (C M) — a’. 


2 6 a. 96 
fina which is the distance from the vertex 


From this CM= 


C to the foot of the perpendicular from O ; similarly 
_ B+n2—97 


CN= 2b . 
pendiculars is the point required. Henry GuNpER. 


‘The point of meeting of these per- 





PROBLEM 41.—A tree 120 feet high was broken offin a 
storm, the top striking 40 feet from the roots, and the broken 
end resting upon the stump: allowing the ground to be 
horizontal plane, what was the height of the tree ? W. 


By algebraic demonstration I deduce the following 
general rule for all such problems: From the square 
of the sum of the hypotenuse and perpendicular, sub- 
tract the square of the base, and divide the remainder 
by twice the sum, and the quotient will be the perpen- 
dicular. 

Hence: (120)? = 14400 

(40)?== 1600 
2 X 120 = 240 ) 12800 ( 534, height of stump. 





Burlington, Ia., June, 1878. R. 8. Davis. 





— In the demonstration of Problem 41 (in Tur 
JournAL of July 25), read substituting for “ subtract- 
ing,” — a mistake of the printer. 

— [An error having occurred in the following com- 
munication, in a former issue, we republish it. ] 

Dear Sir: — Allow me to take exception to G. I. H.’s 
solution of Problem 21, as given on page 342. Taking 
off one-half rod al] around, leaves a surface 11 rods square, 
which, by the regular square order would contain 144 
trees. By setting them in the quincunx order, the rows 
need be only W {2 — (4)? = -866 + rods apart. This gives 
room for 13 rows, 12 spaces. But 12 spaces each .866 
rods = 10.392 rods, leaving the last row .608 rods in- 
side the required limit. As the quincunx arrangement 
occupies .134 rods (1 — .866) less than the square or- 
der, you may have 5 rows, 4 spaces, (.608 rods + .134 
rods) in the square order, before beginning the quin- 
cunx order. 5 rows, each 12 trees, = 60 trees; 8 rows 
quincunx (4 of 12 and 4 of 11), 92 trees; total, 152 trees. 

Clinton, N. J., June 1, 1878. W. D. L. Rossrys. 


[Joseph G. Hyatt makes the same criticism as above. ] 








METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 





All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 





Medicine. — Surgeon-General Woodworth, with® the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, issued a circular April 
27, 1878, making the metric system obligatory in the Marine 
Hospital Service throughout the United States. The necessary 
tables and instructions were appended to the order, It was re- 
marked by one officer, who feared the trouble of making the 
change, that now he was compelled to make it, he found it per- 
fectly easy todo so. Thus, step by step, almost. unobserved by 
the general public, is the new system driving out the old. 


Metric Departments.—Much interest has been developed in 
places by some member starting in the local paper a series of 
articles on the origin, history, and advantages of the system. 
Nearly all papers are glad to give the space, and the influence 
resulting is most marked. We were just reading No. XII., by 
Prof. A. E. Haynes, of Hillsdale College, in The Standard. 
He shows the teacher that no practical teaching can be done 
without apparatus, but that apparatus does not necessarily 
mean money. A 30cm. rule can be had for five cents, We 
now sell them for two cents, and a teacher with any ‘‘ Yankee’’ 
in him can make, at slight expense beside time, an apparatus 
that will be infinitely better than none. 


Mural Apparatus.—“ Believing it better to tell what has 
been done, than what is to be done, I send you a fact. In the 
Chauncey-Hall schoolhouse, on Essex street, on the walls of 
the room in which arithmetic was taught, the metric units 
of length and surface were seen. To my certain knowledge 
the metric system was taught there six years ago, and I believe 
that it has been taught ever since.”? Well, what else should 
we expect of a school with such a reputation for excellence ? 
The metric units on the wall are an admirable idea. As for 
the teaching, the school would have been justly criticized 
for falling behind its record, had it not been done. Few first- 
class schools now neglect practical instruction with the actual 
measures. 


Natural Philosophy.—From present indications, we judge 
that the old text-books will have a formidable rival in the new 
work by Prof. Elroy M. Avery, just published by Sheldon & 
Co., New York. Teachers who believe (and who does not) 
that the only way to teach the metric system is to use it, will 
read with delight that the needed text-book, made on this 
principle, is at last last ready. Of this the publishers an- 
nounce : ‘‘ The friends of the metric system will find that the 
international measures are not coldly dropped into an appen- 
dix, but are fully treated in the body of the book, and used on 
nearly every page.’’ 


New Jersey.—There is great interest shown in the metric ap- 
paratus and measures, and parties are constantly calling to see 
them and have the system explained. It is almost the uni- 
versal wish of those who have seen them, that they may be 
adopted, to the exclusion of our present weights and measures. 
—E. A. APGAR, State Supt. Pub. Instruc., x. J. 


Ophthalmology.—The Medical Times of March 3, 1877, had 
an article by Dr. Swan M. Burnett, of Washington, showing 
how rapidly the metric system was coming into exclusive use 
in their profession all over the world. 


Pennsyloania.—Dr. Dyer read a paper urging the adoption 
of the metric system, and presented the following: 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the State of Penrisyl- 
vania, recognizing the advantages of the metric system for its 
universality, simplicity, and scientific character, does recom- 
mend the use of the same to the members of the society, and 
urges them to familiarize themselves with it, and to advise 
their students to use it exclusively when they commence their 
medical career. 

Dr. Green offered an amendment, providing that in com- 
munications made to the Society in which reference is made to 
weights and measures, the metric system only shall be used. 

Dr. Murdock offered a resolution recommending that the 
metric system be taught in the public schools. 

All were adopted. 


Periodicals. —The editor of The Polytechnic Review and 
The Brick, Pottery, and Glass Journal writes, June 5, 1875: 
** It is likely that the Polytechnic Review and the Engineering 
and Mining Journal may adopt exclusively the metric system 
of weights and measures, and strive to effect a coalition with 
other technical papers with the same object.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
44 KEEROM STREET, CAPE Town, SoutH AFRICA, 
May 18, 1878. 
Editor of The New-England Journal of Education: 

Seeing in THE JOURNAL a boy’s composition, made me 
think perhapg you would like to print some productions of 
South African lads. I send some of yesterday’s compositions, 
which have had the usual school corrections, but are wholly 
original. I think the statements are substantially true, though 
in some the boys may be mistaken. 

L’Esperanga Boy’s school, is one of several schools in this 
jand whose teachers are from the United States. The pupils 
speak English and Dutch. Hence some idioms vary from the 
American standards, 

I also send you by this mail two of our Cape Town papers, 
as South African papers may not be among your exchanges. 

Respectfully, EmILia F. BREWER. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Although South Africa is my native land I have not traveled 
much in it but I have gone as far as Namaqualand. I think 
some of the towns in South Africa very pretty as Worcester, 
Stellenbosch, Wellington, Paarl, and Graaff Reinet. One of 
the things that South Africa can boast of is her mountains 
especially of Table Mountain which is as flat as a table. 

South Africa is noted for its corn, wine and minerals es- 
pecially for gold, copper, diamonds and other precious stones. 
Formerly South Africa was inhabited by the Hottentots but 
for more than two centuries by the Europeans. Now it has 
many Malays, who may be distinguished by their hats. They 
believe in Mohammed their prophet. Once we went to their 
church and we heard them sing such funny words as, “‘ asick 
a san de la asicka ho ni hep kap,”’ and we laughed so much. 
We saw a little girl knocking ginger quite fine, and we asked 
her why she did it? She replied she had to mix it with warm 
water and then give it to the people to drink because they have 
to hum that same old tune over and over all the night till 
morning. 

If the Malays drive in acart that is meant for six people 
they will manage to press or pack in twenty. 

The Malays like to dress in yellow and green. They wear 
hand-ker-chiefs on their heads of any color except black. 

South Africa has many Kaffirs principally, Zulus, Fingoes, 
Giakas, Gelekas, Basutoes, Beehuhanas, The best of them are 
the Zulus, Fingoes, and Basutoes. 

The Hottentots have a light brown color and their cheek 
bones stand far out. They as a nation are very fond of drink, 
and if they get it they drink themselves to death and so they 
die away. But some are educated and can play the flute, 
piano, harmoniam and fiddle. They have good voices and can 
sing beautifully. 

The Mozambiques have thick red lips and are pitch black. 
They make a great noise when they do talk but not half so 
much as the Malay do when they are seated in a crowded 
cart. WILLIE STEGMAN (10 years old). 


THE MALAYS, 


Religion.—A large part of our population consists of Malays. 
Their religion is Mohammedan. Because they believe women 
have no souls, females are not allowed to go to church that is 
to the mosque. 

Customs.—Before the males go into a church or school they 
take off their boots. They have a strange custom. At the 
death of any of their number they rejoice, the bier is made of 
cane and carried by four men and over it is thrown a large 
gay shawl. After the burial refreshment in the form of a can 
of coffee, cakes, and sweets, and a light is placed for the use 
of the dead, this again is covered with cane work, they say 
‘to keep the evil spirits away.” 

Occupation. -—'The men are generally employed as coolies, 
masons, green grocers, coach-men and fishermen. The men 
will not hire themselves for a stated time but only for a day or 
hour, they are very independent. The women make good 
cooks and washerwomen. 

Dress.—The women dress in all the colors of the rainbow, 
they wax their hair to make it shine and look smooth, and are 
obliged to brush it off the face. Nothing is worn over the 
head except a gay colored hand-ker-chief. The men are not 


allowed to wear black. The priests wear long robes, turbans, |the question will be found in our returning to more primitive 
and a pair of sandals. The robes are generally crimson, pink, | habits of study, such habits as were necessitated in those early 
red, blue, green, yellow silk or a brown velvet. My wish is| ages by the fewness of the books at command. But since they 
have been proved to be far more efficacious than modern habits 
in imparting mental strength and ability, they are no less 
necessary now. 


that they were out of Cape Town. 
A. H. Matuew (aged 14 years). 


MALAYS. 
In Cape Town there are a great many Malays. They are 
followers of the false prophet Mahomet and some of the men 
and most of the women are ignorant as regards their religion 


for they are not allowed to enter a mosque during service. | “ gerontocracy,” and “micography”? Neither of these is in 
Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary. The first two are found | DurreRin, Government House, Ottawa. 


by most of them when they getierally drive out in carts to|in a recent article by Gladstone on the “ Value of Popular 


Fri-day is the Sabbath-day and Monday is taken for a holiday 
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Their way of dressing is quite different from that of the 
other inhabitants of the Cape. They wear wide trousers and 
a red handkerchief bound round their heads. The priests are 
dressed in loose robes somewhat like the High Priest in an- 
cient times and have a turban round their heads. 

It is the custom with them when ever they can save some 
money to go to Mecca in Arabia and on their return thence 
they are dressed in the style peculiar to the inhabitants of that 
place. Most of the men are very good masons and painters. 

J. D. R. Vos. 





ONE VIEW OF MR. FROUDE’S CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

You suggest in THe JouRNAL of July 25th, that this 
number, “with the recreations,” one may ‘furnish an 
abundant occupation for the time and thought of our readers 
for the coming fortnight”? of vacation. The one editorial en- 
titled ‘‘ Why Not,”’ will have done this for all who gave it their 
attention. It is devoted to Mr. Froude’s criticism of our public 
school system, that it does not produce more “ eminent men.” 
It is admitted by the writer that there is a want here in our 
system of education; that the peculiarly gifted are not sought 
out and favored by the teachers, nor aided as they are in Italy 
by church or State. Now Shakespeare says, ‘‘Some men are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and others have greatness 
thrust upon them.’’ He evidently meant to give most credit 
to those who “‘ achieve greatness,”’ Generally speaking, those 
have attained the greatest eminence who have worked their 
own way and have learned to overeome all obstacles. 
But really the deficiency in education which leads to decline 
in mental ability is not limited to this country nor to our pub- 
lie school system. The English writer, Mr. Galton, in his 
work on Hereditary Genius, maintains that there is, in England, 
a manifest decline in intellectual capacity, as compared with 
that kind the Athenians possessed. ‘‘ This is confirmed,” 
says he, ‘“‘by the quick intelligence and high culture of the 
Athenian commonality, before whom literary works were re- 
cited, and works of art exhibited, of a far more severe charac- 
ter than could possibly be appreciated by the average of our 
race, the calibre of whose intellect is easibly gauged by a glance 
at the contents of a railway book-stall.’’ 
Now it will be noticed that there are only two characteristics 
of the Athenian mind made use of here to show their superi- 
ority, and these are their “‘ quick intelligence’ and “ high cul- 
ture.”’ Quick intelligence may or may not be the result of 
natural endowments, but certainly high culture is the result of 
education, or rather it is in its primary sense education itself, 
and this will contribute largely to quick intelligence. 

Here, then, there are no natural causes for the higher men- 
tal ability of the Athenians. It was their higher education 
that gave them their superiority. Not necessarily an educa- 
tion more favored by the church or State, but more thorough. 
But in this age of boasted progress in education we are slow 
to recognize defects. We are slow to perceive that our progress 
has been only in the multiplication of books and other appli- 
ances for education, and not at all in methods of study. The 
Greeks had fewer books than we have, but they studied the 
few they possessed with far greater severity. Mr. Galton’s 
illustration of their mental ability shows how thoroughly they 
mastered their favorite authors. ‘‘ Before the Athenian com- 
monality works were recited of a far more severe character 
than could possibly be appreciated by the average of our race.’’ 
It is said that Homer recited his poems as he traveled from 
city to city. But how few among modern authors can recite 
their own works. What modern institution of learning in- 
sists upon any book in its course of study being so thoroughly 
mastered that it can be recited as the Athenians recited theirs! 
No modern school would think of requiring more than a few 
passages, now and then, of any author to be so thoroughly 
studied, much less of confining the attention of its pupils to 
any one author until such attainments in it should be made. 

It was once reported to me that Hon. George P. Marsh 
could repeat a certain German author verbatim. I wrote him 
to ascertain if it was true. In reply, he said: ‘‘ It is not true. 
I have had too many favorite authors ever to have thoroughly 
possessed myself of any.’”’ And yet Mr. Marsh has been a 
very thorough student, in the modern sense of these words, 
but not, by his own confession, as the Athenians understood 
them. 

I believe, in view of these suggestions, that the solution of 


R. L. PERKINS. 
Boston, July 30, 1878. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 

— Ex-Governor Seth Padelford, of Rhode Island, 
died of paralysis, aged 71. 

— In less than a week the bankrupt law will expire. 

— Canada’s election will take place on the 17th of 
September. 

— The steamer China brings news to San Francisco 
of the death of the infant Prince Imperial of Japan. 

— Storms have destroyed 2,147 shade-trees in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— Servia is borrowing $5,000,000 in Paris to pay off 
her war debt. 

— Fighting between the Turks and the Montenegrins 
was resumed on the 20th. 

— The King and Queen of the Belgians have cele- 
brated their silver-wedding. 

— Colonel Mosby has been appointed to the office of 
United States Consul at Canton, China. 

— The Paris Exhibition will be closed on the 31st of 
October. 

— The result of the fighting in Bosnia is, so far, in 
favor of the Austrians, but the insurgents are in heavy 
force, and threaten bloody resistance. The Porte and 
Austria are said to be estranged. 

— Roumania will be reorganized in September, the 
reorganizing commission to meet at Constantinople. 

— Cholera has appeared in Morocco, as well in the 
interior as on the coast,—at Fez, at Tetuan, and at 
Mequinez. ; 

— Bismarck says that any attempt to avoid the obli- 
gations of the Berlin Treaty will bring upon the offender 
very prompt treatment. 

— The yellow fever shows no signs of abatement, 
but, on the contrary, is spreading with appalling ra- 
pidity. From Memphis come reports of the most 
alarming character, and from New Orleans, Grenada, 
and scores of other afflicted cities and towns, no good 
news is received. Two cases are reported in Philadel- 
phia. The relief-movement is likewise spreading, and 
contributions are flowing rapidly in to the scourged 
communities. 

— Charles W. Angell, secretary of the Pullman Car 
Company at Chicago, has run away, after defrauding 
the company of $120,000. 


— Mihaly Horvath, a Hungarian theologian, patriot, 


and historian, is dead. Also Joseph Naudet, French 
historian and scholar, aged 92. 

— Three Moravian missionaries were murdered near 
the harbor of Lance a Loup, in Labrador. 








Hon. H. 8. Tarsetx, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Michigan, has been elected Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Indianapolis; salary $2,500. 
While gentlemen of the best talent, largest experience, 
and broadest educational views are needed in our State 


offices, it is complimentary to the school boards of our 


large cities that they are seeking such men for their 
supervisory work. It is not as complimentary to our 
rich States, however, that they cannot pay sufficient 
salaries to retain the best educators at the head of their 
State work. 








Mxssrs J. C. Chenault and George A. Chase have 
been reélected to their former positions as Principals 
respectively of the Boys’ High School and Girls’ High 
School in Louisville, Ky. The former has served three 
years, and the latter sixteen years. The salary of each 
has been reduced from $2,700 to $2,250. Mr. Chenault 
has since resigned, and Ashley M. Hurt, of the Boys’ 
High School, has been promoted to the principalship. 








SamMuEL THURBER, Esq., of the Syracuse High 
School, leaves that post for the principalship of the 
Worcester High School, Mass.; reason, reduction of 
salaries at Syracuse, better pay at Worcester,—and so 
the world goes. School boards in many parts of the 
country have yet to learn the first lesson of political 
economy, namely, that the best article is the cheapest, 
and that the cheaper is the poorer. If the people wish 
to drive the best talent from our profession, they have 
but to proceed on the policy of Louisville and Syracuse. 








At the session of the Women’s Rights Congress held 
in Paris recently, the palm was carried off by an Amer- 
ican schoolmistress, Miss L. 8S. Hotchkiss, formerly 
head-assistant in the Emerson School at East Boston. 
She has spent a year in Paris, in perfecting herself in 
the French language. The subject of her masterly 
paper before the Congress was “ Female Education in 
America,” which was skillfully handled in good Parisian 
French. It was listened to with wrapt attention, in- 
terrupted very frequently by such applause as only a 
French audience knows how to give. 








Ir the Southern Educational Association should do 
nothing more than to unite the people of the South in 
aid of the movement now before Congress to devote the 
sale of the public lands to school purposes, it would be 
a grand mission for it. The following resolution was 


passed : 


Resolved, That this Association does most heartily approve 
the policy of the measures now before Congress which propose 
to raise an educational fund from the sales of public lands and 
other sources, to be distributed for a term of years on the basis 
of illiteracy, and to be applied in the several States as directed 
by local State statutes. 


General Burnside, chairman of the United States 
Senate Committee on Education, informs us that a new 
bill on the subject is now framed, and he hopes to pre- 
sent it early in the session of the approaching Congress. 
We shall earnestly advocate its passage. 








THE time approaches when the great body of edu- 
cators are again to resume the active work of their 
noble calling, and we trust that they will come back to 
their school-rooms with renewed professional enthusiasm. 
Profiting by their experience at the Summer Institutes, 
and at the great convocations of teachers at the meetings 
of the American Institute and the annual State gather- 
ings, and refreshed by their sojourn among the moun- 
tains, at the seaside and in the quiet country home, 
may they be prepared for a year of usefulness that will 
make the schools of America better than ever before. 





As the schools reopen, and the teachers and pupils 





‘gather after the long summer vacation, we hope that 


each and all will gladly welcome the stern duties of 


practical work, and, with increased physical, intellectual, 


and moral strength, vie with each other in the accom- 
plishment of the very best results in the months to 


come, 








InuirERAcY is coming to the front, 4nd those for 
whom our compulsory-attendance laws were specially 
framed are about to make laws for the literate and edu- 
cated. Here are two sample bricks from the Greenback 
circular which is being thrown broadcast about Massa- 


chusetts : 

‘“‘ That our public schools shall be forever free, and the books 
required in them shall be provided by the State governments; 
and that the principal shall deliver a lecture as often as once a 
month upon the dignity of labor, and its inseparable and 
dominant importance in all the affairs of life and society.” 

“That the liberties and welfare of this people imperatively 
demand that the grasping and deadly hand of capital be torn 
from the throat of public intelligence,—the government must 
own the telegraph and sell the daily news to any paper that de- 
sires to obtain and publish the same.”’ 


Free schools, free books, free teachers, free lectures, 
free capital, free booty! Alas, for the freedom of the 


remnant! 








THE superintendents, principals, and instructors of 
the deaf, dumb and blind institutions of the United 
States and Canada, held their ninth annual convention 
at Columbus, O., last week. Nearly three hundred dele- 
gates were in attendance,—among them M. Anagnos, 
Esq., of the Perkins Institution, of South Boston,—the 
most of whom could converse in the sign language. It 
is a little more than sixty years since the establishment 
of the American Asylum at Hartford, and now nearly 
every State in the Union has a school for the special 
instruction of this unfortunate class; and those States 
that are without such a school provide for the education 
of their deaf-mute children in the schools of other 
States. During the past year more than six thousand 
children and youth have been under instruction, at a 
cost of nearly a million and a half dollars. The ad- 
vancement made in methods and appliances of instruc- 
tion for the blind, within twenty-five years, are as 
wonderful as those for the education of seeing-children, 
and to no institution is more credit due for this progress 
than to our own in Massachusetts, and to no one bene- 
factor is greater praise credited than to the late Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, of Boston. 








A Business letter with money enclosed was mailed 
at Pittsfield, Mass., August 9, properly and plainly 
directed to us at Boston. The writer by mistake ap- 
plied a one-cent stamp instead of athree. The enve- 
lope has the following memoranda stamped or written 
on the face or back: “ Pittsfield. Mass., Aug. 9”; 
“20.” ; “No. 2”; “2892”; “Held for Postage” ; 
“ Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 12, 1878.” This morning, 
August 26, our mail brought us a letter on official bus- 
ines from the office of Third-Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Division of Dead Letters, Washington, D. C., 
post-marked, “Washington, D. C., Aug. 24, 4 P. M.” 
On opening the envelope, it was found to contain the 
letter mailed from Pittsfield August 9, seventeen days 
from the date of its deposit in the Pittsfield, Mass., 
office. Let us follow this letter in its history. 

Deposited in Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 9; retained in 
that office until August 12; after receiving the proper 
attention of clerks, and a record made, the letter is 
sent to Washington, to the office of the Third-Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Division of Dead Letters, at some 
time between August 12 and August 24. This twelve 
days’ history is in the same condition as Central Africa, 
before Stanley’s visit. August 24th, it is enclosed in 
an official envelope, marked “United States Postal 
Service”; and after receiving a cabalistic stamp which 
is the symbol of eternity, it is sent on its mission to 
Boston, and reaches us at 8 A. M., Monday, August 26, 
after a safe but perilous passage of seventeen days from 
Pittsfield, Mass, Pittsfield is one hundred and fifty- 
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four miles west of Boston, on the Boston & Albany 
R. R., and sends — mails a day to Boston. By regular 
mail, the much-traveled letter should have received at- 
tention at our office, Saturday, August 10. We should 
have gladly paid the two cents, the deficiency in post- 
age, in order that we might have attended to the bus- 
iness promptly. 

How is it now? This letter has traveled over 800 
miles to reach our office; has gone to Washington, to 
be handled and recorded as at Pittsfield; waited its 
turn in the Dead Letter Division of the P. O. (where 
clerks are probably scarce during these recreative days), 
received the additional expense of a stamped govern- 
ment envelope; and then was posted to us in a hand- 
writing scarcely as legible or as correct as in the first 
instance. Meanwhile, our correspondent at Pittsfield 
has waited anxiously the order; has counted the money 
lost, or our office culpably negligent in its want of atten- 
tion to important business; and the whole affair has 
created confusion and disorder in our business relations. 
And what has been secured by this transaction? The 
Government is poorer by a stamped envelope, and has 
not received the two-cents deficiency in postage ; two 
or more records have been made, on books kept for that 
purpose, that a letter has had such a history as we have 
narrated; to say nothing of the extra carriage of 800 
instead of 150 miles! Truly the workings of this Dead- 
Letter Office are mysterious and past finding out. 
Great are the blessings of red-tapeism in this wonderful 
postal system! 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. SAMUEL R. CROCKER, formerly editor of the Literary 
World, died in Boston on Thursday, Aug. 22. Mr. Crocker 
was born in Boston in 1837. He was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, and intended to make the law his profession; but his 
natural bent led him into literary work, and he entered the 
bookstore of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., when they occupied 
the “old corner”? of School and Washington streets; subse- 
quently he became the managing editor of the Commercial 
Bulletin, which he conducted with characteristic zeal. His 
ambition and taste was for strictly literary journalism, and the 
Literary World was started and he became its editor. For a 
time the new enterprise had a hard struggle for life, and its 
editor to depend upon such literary drudgery as fell in his way; 
but, though often despondent, often doubtful of success, a few 
friends induced him to persevere, and the result was the es- 
tablishment of a purely critical literary journal of high aims, 
credible alike to the country and the profession, and a reputa- 
tion for its editor of which any man might be honestly proud. 
Soon he began to show symptoms of overwork, which ulti- 
mately led to his death. Mr. Crocker was a severe but just 
critic, and was as likely to condemn a poor piece of literary 
work, no matter how eminent the author might be, as to praise 
one from an unknown source, if deserving. He was a genial 
and engaging friend, upright in dealing with his fellow-men, 
Strong in his convictions, decided and courageous in express- 
ing them. 


Joun H. Raymonp, president of Vassar College, died Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 14, aged 64 years. He was born in New York 
city, and his early taste for study was so strong that his father 
gave him a course preparatory for college at Hamilton Acad- 
emy, N. Y., and three years of his college course at Columbia, 
—the fourth at Union. While prosecuting his law studies at 
New Haven, a radical change in his religious views made so 
deep an impression that he resolved at once to study for the 
ministry, uniting with the Baptist denomination. In 1835 he 
returned to Hamilton, where he had prepared for college, and 
entered the Literary and Theological Institute, now Madison 
University, 

Dr. T. J. Conant, of Brooklyn, his teacher in Greek and 
Hebrew at the Theological Institute, says that his pupil ex- 
celled in the languages, belles-lettres, and metaphysics. He 
was remarkable for quickness and breadth of mental percep- 
tion, and in the estimation of his teachers stood first among 
the students for breadth and thoroughness of culture. His re- 
ligious nature was marked by depth and earnestness. He 
completed his theological studies in 1838, and accepted the 
position of tutor in the institution. He was appointed subse- 
quently to the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and was 
Soon after invited to fill the chair of English Literature. While 
he was a young professor, in the year 1840, he married Miss 
Cornelia Morse, who resided in the village of Eaton, near 
Hamilton, He accepted a professorship in the Rochester Uni- 
versity in 1851, remaining there till 1853. This university con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws, when he was 
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called to the presidency of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
Here he labored till 1864, resigning his position to become suc- 
cessor of Prof. Milo P. Jewett in the presidency of Vassar 
College. In this office Dr. Raymond was distinguished for his 
capacity for organization. In Sept., 1865, the college was opened 
with eight professors and twenty other instructors, besides 
President Raymond and the lady principal. The president was 
also professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. Under his 
direction the college has singularly prospered, and has the rep- 
utation of being, in the standard of its scholarship and thor- 
oughness, the first collegiate institution for women in the 
country. Between three and four hundred students yearly 
have been inmates of the college. 

President Raymond was always strict in demanding compli- 
ance with the religious observances and rules of the college, 
from both teachers and students. He was pleasing in address 
and dignified in manner, and could be serious or humorous as 
the occasion demanded. He published no books, but was orig- 
inal and energetic as a teacher, and always taught by lectures. 
It is said of him that his aims and objects in life were high, 
and that he sought after them ardently and successfully. He 
had a wide acquaintance with public men. For the past year 
or two Dr. Raymond has been overworked, and continued 
efforts undermined a constitution tenacious and energetic, but 
never robust. He leaves a widow and four children. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 
THE AMERICAN PARLOR SCHOOL-ROOM. 

I sit at this moment in the department of American educa- 
tion at the Paris exhibition. It is a pretty little parlor school- 
room, closed in on three sides, and furnished with thousands 
of objects that American educational industry has wrought. 
A tasteful carpet covers the floor, and all around the sides are 
glass cases, which hold in most wonderful order and with the 
nicest precision, school-reports, pedagogical books, text-books, 
works of the blind, kindergarten objects, drawing-books, ap- 
paratus, music, etc., ete. 

In the center stands a model school-house on a revolving 
book-case; the first is so natural and American-like that one 
expects at any moment to see the little Yankee boys and girls 
rushing out the doors in all directions; the later new inven- 
tion whirls around, displaying to all the world the bright covers 
lettered ‘‘ Franklin Readers,’’ ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionaries,” and 
slates full of compositions, from baby-fingers, that have come 
all the way from Boston, Cincinnati, and Kansas. We wish 
the dear ones could ever know with what pride we present 
their work to the foreign lords and ladies, and how they stare, 
and wonder, and exclaim ‘* Oh, my!’’ and the mothers often 
brush away atear on parting. Then the walls are covered 
with drawings and architectural designs of school buildings, 
in whole and in part, the inside and the out. But our chief 
pride rests in ~ 

TWO OR THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES; 
namely, Vassar and Wellesley Colleges, and the Albany High 
School for girls. These buildings show what our country has 
done for women; they tell that the American girl is respected 
and honored and educated; they point to a height and grandeur 
in civilization that no other country has attained; in a word, 
they immortalize the Exposition from the United States, if she 
had not sent even a shovel, ora Waltham watch, or a telephone. 

The question of the higher education of woman is one that 
forms an important topic of conversation in this department. 
A delegate from Russia comes and says, Tell us about it, we 
pray you; can the girls study all these things, and do they like 
it?’’ We reply that they do, and can, and like it. He retires 
evidently thinking of what he has heard. Then comes the 
French savant, who bows and wishes to be informed if it be a 
fact that in our American high schools the boys and girls study 
together in the same class, and if there are not any “incon- 
venients” arising therefrom. We reply, not the least; on the 
contrary, we consider this method of education necessary for 
the safety and purity of our morals. He suggests that it may 
do for America, but fears it would not be prudent in a French 
climate ; we do not see the logic of this remark, much quoted 
among the opponents of coéducation at Paris. The summers 
here are cool and delightful, the winters foggy and muddy. 
What has such a climate to do with the question of mixed 
schools 2 Women come from all nations to visit specially this 
one feature of our exhibition. Every pains is taken to make 
the subject clear to them; and from all sides is expressed the 
most serious thought, and for the largest part the strongest 
conviction in the justice and wisdom of this system. 

But I am sitting at 

A MOST CURIOUS DESK, 
which combines everything desk-like, and holds at the same 
time a mysterious little organ, hidden beneath. It is the envy 
of all the teachers of Europe; and who should come along just 
at this moment but a Boston lady who has a school for cookery! 
She says, “I want a desk like this; the desk for business, and 


the organ for the music.’”’ Perhaps I looked surprised, for she 
adds: ** My dear lady, you may not know, but there is real 
poetry in the art of cooking; such beautiful forms of the ma- 
terials under the influence of heat; such beautiful colors in 
vegetables and fruits; and avove all, such delicious odors! Yes, 
I would like a desk like this.”’ 1 thought, as she floated away 
in the crowd, would that all labor could be thus viewed; or, at 
least, be touched with some tint of the beautiful! 
FOREIGN CRITICISMS, 

We have two doors by which the world enters this sanctum, 
and between them is extended a long table which, at present, 
is piled high with scholars’ work from Cincinnati, O. These 
works call forth much admiration; above all, the exercises in 
German. ‘ Do they study foreign languages like that in Amer- 
ica ?’? demands Mr. A. Mr. B. thinks the bindings of these 
books too costly and too showy; we thank him for his criticism, 
and go to examiue some kindergarten work from St, Louis. 
The gentleman who now awaits some explanations is the 
editor of a Swedish journal, He looks all about and is highly 
gratified, till his eye lights upon Dante standing up amid some 
pigs and sheep, when he wishes to know why the child did not 
make a model of his school-fellow instead of Dante; then he 
finds some *‘ picking work” of extraordinary fineness, which 
he fears will injure the eyes of the infants. We are a good 
deal of his opinion, and tell him so. We next conduct a jury- 
man over to the side where are classified our French and Ger- 
man text-books. He remarks the series of books by Dr. Sau- 
veur, and is delighted especially with his grammar; he looks 
at it longer and says, ‘‘ Why, this book should have been no- 
ticed in the awards; it is worthy of a medal; I will go and see 
what can be done, now.’? He comes: back in ten minutes to 
tell me it is too late, all is finished up, ‘* But that grammar 
shall be remembered,” he says. So we see that, in spite of 
medals, work that is valuable is sure to be appreciated; sooner 
or later it comes to the front. 

MR. PHILBRICK, 
who has created this department of the Exhibit, has done all 
in his power to render justice to every exhibitor. He has not 
the space he needs, though he has been granted more than he 
could expect through the indulgence of the official department. 
He is always on the ground in person, working from morning 
till night, changing the position of books and scholars’ work, 
so that every town and village and every section of our coun- 
try, as well as every individual’s effort, shall be brought into 





view and properly criticised and judged. He is a practical ed- 
ucator here, explaining systems of reading, drawing, and music, 
methods of school organization, schvol discipline, etc. Mean- 
time he is treasuring up criticisms and suggestions, and gath- 
ering material from all the nations of Europe with which he 
will be able to improve greatly in the future some departments 
of our American educational institutions. But I cannot write 
long in this busy hive; 1 must be a worker with the rest. I 
only wish to tell American teachers how their work is honored, 
and how their profession is respected in this great and beautiful 
exhibition. Let us be modest and very happy. 
LouisE 8S. Horcukiss, 
Paris, August 11, 1878. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Now that we are so far removed from the last meeting of the 
Institute that we can calmly review it, I would like to offer 
one or two thoughts for the consideration of the multitude 
who enjoyed its privileges. 

1. It may safely be said that no previous educational meet- 
ing has awakened so much interest, “‘ far and near,’ as the 
late meeting at the Mountains. Those who attended will 
never forget the occasion, and ‘‘ memory’s hall” will never 
be without the beautiful scenes and views which were indeli- 
bly placed there during the week at the ** White Hills.” 

2. Every true teacher will be a better teacher for having en- 
joyed the privileges incident to the forty-ninth annual meeting 
of the American Institute. 

8. The very liberal arrangements made by the hotel and 
railroad managers enabled hundreds to enjoy the meeting at 
the Mountains who could not have done so if the generous re- 
ductions had not been made. From the writer’s neighborhood 
twenty-five attended the meeting, and not more than three, in 
all probability, would have attended at the ordinary charges. 

4, With hundreds of others I feel that we have special oc- 
casion to express thanks to President Bicknell and Secretary 
Hall for their indefatigable, well-directed, and successful 
efforts in securing all the privileges that were enjoyed during the 
week at the Mountains. Noone can have any adequate con- 
ception of the vast amount of préparatory work performed by 
these gentlemen, upon whom so largely devolved the necessity 
of making the general arrangements. Let us hold them in 
grateful remembrance for the abundant and rich feast pro- 
vided by them, and so freely and fully enjoyed by hundreds. 

5. Let us not forget the generosity of hotel and railroad 
managers, without whose cheerful codperation we could not 
have enjoyed this memorable meeting of the Institute. 





Thus feel Manx HUNDREDS. 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EpIirep BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, FALL RIVER, Mass. 





GEOGRAPHY AS A GAME, 


BY MRS, CAROLINE GILMAN JERVEY. 
[A question precedes the description of each division, and the questioner 
ust allow two trials to the answerer, should the first be unsuccessful. 
it many play the game, they can arrange themselves alphabetically ina 
class, those who fail in giving the right answer being sent by the conduc- 
tor of the game to the foot. Prizes may also be given to those who answer 
best. In no case must the question be lied to until the reader has 
Jinished the description of a division. Another way to conduct the game 
a | be by giving a question to every scholar, the answers being given 
with raising of the hands.) 
First.— A State in which illustrious men 
In numbers have been born, 
The birthplace, too, of one great man 
Who did the world adorn. 
The place where Lord Cornwallis felt 
That pride must have a fall; 
And where a Bridge most strange to say 
Attracts the steps of all. 
Ans.— VIRGINIA. 


Second.— ’Tis here we find a line of fiery mounts 

And the Mosquito shore; 

Here earthquakes bringing ruin to the land, 
Come with terrific roar 

And lay whole cities waste; and here we see 
A great Cathedral rise, 

And lift its spires magnificently grand 
In pomp to meet the skies. 

Ans.—CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Two large peninsulas comprise this State, 
And iron ore is found, 
And copper-mines of celebrated ore 
In numbers great abound. 
Here Perry’s fleet on Erie’s pleasant lake 
A glorious victory claimed,— 
And Ypsilanti for its Normal School 
Is very justly famed. Ans.—MICHIGAN. 


Third.— 


Fourth.— Here, they say, is a Mint, 
Where they make without stint 
Coins bright; 
And that star among men, 
The good William Penn, 
Rose to sight. . 
Ans.—PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fifth.— A State where General Jackson flourished well, 
As eighteen-fifteen (1815) certainly will tell. 
Ans.—LOvISIANA. 
Here Washington the Hessians beat, 
Here fought was Monmouth’s fray, 
Here carriages and shoes are made, 
And here is sweet Cape May. 
Ans.—NEW JERSEY. 
Seventh.—W hat isles are these ? look, ships on every side, 
Awaiting freight, within their oh to ride. 
And here the mighty dead was ’shrined in state, 
Columbus brave, the loved, the good, the great. 
Ans.—THE SPANISH WeEsT INDIES. 


A modern poet sings of this fair soil 

A tale of saddest strain ;— 
Acadia, by the French ’twas softly called, 

’Till Britain changed its name. 
Coal, gypsum, fish, are exports fine, and so I know is copper; 
Forgive me, if to mention them, in poetry, is improper. 
Ans.—Nova Scotia, 


Ninth.—A State for natural beauties justly famed, 
A “second Switzerland ” ’tis sometimes named. 
Ans.—NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Who knows the name of General Scott ? 

Or who is there who knows it not ? 

Who has not heard of Taylor’s might, 

Or Santa Anna, luckless wight ? 

You have, of course,—oh, then you know 

Where Floating Gardens flourish so; 

Where mines of silver, mines of gold, 

And copper mines their wealth unfold; 

Where Cortez once, with army brave, 

The land to Spain all pt dor gave; 

Where, after thrice one hundred years, 

The people, casting off their fears, 

Arose to free themselves, and broke 

The curbing iron of their yoke, 

And lived unconquered till the day 

That took from them their Monterey. 
Ans,—MEXICco. 


Sizth.— 


Eighth.— 


Tenth.— 


Kleventh.— 

A State where wheat, and corn, and rye, and cheese, and hay 
are found, 

And salt, and iron, a. lead and mineral springs abound; 

A curious bridge, of structure fine, spans o’er a well-known 
stream, 

And Britain here found fiercest foes as ’twould from History 


seem. 
We all a, Plattsburg’s field, for two grand victories 
am 
And Sackett’s Harbor, near a lake by the old Indians named. 
Ans.—NEwW YORK. 
To Yth— 


An agricultural State, with dangerous capes, 
The land of turpentine; 
For pine trees, pine trees flourish everywhere, 
And all the forests line. 
Ans.—Nortu CAROLINA. 
Te ioe, - 
e oldest of New-England’s States 
And where they learning prize; ’ 
’T was here the British closed a port,* 
Here many railroads ride. 


Erected high to tell,— 





** wooden nutmegs,’’ too. 


Sixteenth.— 


Seventeenth.— 


Eighteenth.— 


Nineteenth.— 





And manufactures great. 
* Brandywine. 


Twentieth.— 
A region hot and dry, 
And for Mahogany. 
Twenty-first.— 


As far back as good manners date. 
Twenty-second.— 
That nobleman just and true, 


The name will occur to you. 





Twenty-third.— 


And so it is for coal, 


Twenty-fourth.— 


Twenty-fitth.— 


Twenty-sizth.— 





* Prairie du Chien. 
Twenty-seventh.— 


Twenty-Eighth.— 

Which round Galena lie; 
A beauteous lake we spy. 
Twenty-ninth.— 


Thirtieth.— 
On the Pacific shore; 


And 
From 
From farthest China, too, 


recious golden ore; 


80, perhaps, may you. 





A monument of granite stands, 


Within the bounds of this fair State,— 
Where here brave heroes fell. 
Ans.—M ASSACHUSETTS. 


* Boston. 
Fourteenth.— 
The orange yields its perfume here, 
And figs and peaches grow; 
Spain owned it first, then it became 
One of our States, you know. 
Fifteenth.— 


A Deaf and Dumb Asylum fine, is well the people’s pride, 
And literature is thought of much, by those who here reside. 
And I have heard their laws were Blue, and they raised 


This is a tract upon whose rugged shore 

Gigantic pine-trees towering toward the skies, 

And growing up two hundred feet and more 

Along the banks of the Columbia rise. 

Here glittering salmon sport amid the waves, 

Here tribes of Red Men oft have found their graves; 

New York and Salem, too, here flourish well, 

And Portland fair; now surely you can tell. 
Ans.—OREGON, AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


These shores are washed by no great throbbing waves,— 
This State brave heroes to the battle gave, 

Who crushed the Hessians, Burgoyne rashly sent, 

And in the war their precious life-blood spent. 


A Southern State, where sugar, corn, and rice, and cotton grow, 
And Franklin College, ancient pile, the people fondly show. 


A creek* with an anti-temperance name 
Runs through this useful State; 
Though small in size, good flour it boasts, 


A small peninsula, between a sea and bay, 


Famed for some ruins strange at Uxmal, a chief town, 


King’s Mountain, and Camden, and Eutaw, and Cowpens, 
Who knows not the wonderful State ? 
Where folks have been famed for their fine, courteous manners, 


Ans.—SouTH CAROLINA. 
Oh, when you remember Lord Baltimore good, 


And the fine Doric shaft,* in a city fair, 


*In Baltimore, surmounted by a statue of Washington 16 feet high. 


For iron works this State is famed, 


The capital is Nashville fair,— 
There, now you know the whole. 


A State where Santa Anna’s fame, once bright, 
Sank at Jacinto wrapped in gloom like night, 
Where cattle roam the pastures sweet and green, 
And Indians still along the West are seen. 


A State between a river and a lake, 
Where horses thrive, and hogs, and finest sheep; 
Here wine is nade, which they could do without, 
And here industrious men fine harvests reap. 


A State where lead rewards the miner’s care, 

And mineral ores are sought for, pure and rare, 
Where near a town with a French * name is found 
The ruins strange of many an ancient mound. 


A finer tract of timber-land there never could be found, 

And white-pine, maple, hemlock, oak in plenty here abound; 
Bright prairies, too, are often seen in gorgeous beauty spread, 
And wild rice by the Indian squaws is yearly harvested ; 
Here is a new improving town, the flourishing St. Paul, 

Built just below St. Anthony, a celebrated fall. 


This State is famous for its mines of lead, 


And from Chicago, at the northern bound, 


For trade in fure here is a grand depot, 
Here Pilot Knob and Indian Mount they show; 
From hence the emigrants most often start, 
When they for distant western lands depart. 

A mighty State established strong 

Famed on the earth for rapid growth 
est, from South and North, 


The people come to gather wealth, 


Ans.—FLORIDA. 


Ans.—CONNECTICUT. 


Ans.— VERMONT. 


Ans.—GEORGIA. 


Ans.—DELAWARE. 


Ans.—YUCATAN. 


Ans.—MARYLAND, 


Ans.—TENNESSEE. 


Ans.—TEXAS. 


Ans.—OHIO. 


Ans.—WISCONSIN. 


Ans.—MINNESOTA. 


Ans.—ILLINOoIs. 


Ans.—MIssouURL. 


Thirty-first.— 
The battle of Tippecanoe in this State 
Was fought, if we rightly are told, 
When Harrison brave did the Indians defeat 
With a band of Americans bold. 
Ans.—INDIANA., 
Thirty-second.— 
“The smallest State of all the United States, 
With surface mostly level, 
Which boasts a very fashionable place" 
Where gay sea-bathers revel,— 
’'T was here King Philip lived, an Indian chief, 
’T was here they first spun cotton, 
A fact which ever should be borne in mind, 
And never be forgotten. Ans.—RHODE ISLAND, 


Thirty-third.— 
A river skirts its western shores along, 
And to the French this State did once belong. 
Ans.— MISSISSIPPI. 
Thirty-fourth.— 
An isle where they till, scarcely any, the sod, 
For their time and attention are given to cod. 
Ans.—CAPE-BRETON ISLAND. 
Thirty-fitth.— 
The land whose natives feed on fish, 
And brave the piercing cold; 
But to whose ears the truths of Christ 
By missions have been told. 
Ans.—GREENLAND, 
Thirty-sixth.— 
Extensive forests here we see, 
And fisheries much abound; 
Ship-building is a source of wealth, 
And lumber here is found; 
A bay which skirts the fertile land 
And beats upon the shore, 
Is famous for its height of tides 
Of seventy feet or more. 
Ans.—NEW BRUNSWICK, AND THE BAY OF FunDy. 


Thirty-seventh.— 
A favored country honored by those falls 
Whose waters, grand and bold, 
, From lake to lake leap with a mighty bound 
With beauty yet untold; 
Whose foam is crested by a rainbow crown, 
Whose vapors seek the skies, 
A sight which tempts the traveling pilgrims’ feet 
And glads his wondering eyes. 
Ans.,—CANADA WEST. 
Thirty-eighth.— 
A State with bays indented on the coast, 
Which makes of fish, beef, pork, and grain, a boast; 
Her forests, too, are noted for their pines; 
And sportsmen from afar there cast their lines. 
Ans.—MAINE. 
Thirty-ninth.— 
That land whose heights are crested with a crown 
Of bright perpetual snow, 
And yet volcanoes boast whose lava floods 
Continually flow; 
Whose geysers spout hot water toward the skies 
In wide-extended sheet 
As far, we’re told by travelers to the spot, 
As twice one hundred feet; 
Whose people love religion’s gentle rule, 
And arts and scienee, too; 
Who’ve known no war for many hundred years; 
And no base murders do. Ans.—ICELAND. 


Fortieth.— 
Oh! know you the land where the Buffaloes roam, 
And the wild horse and bear find a prairied home; 
Where the Black-feet and Sioux and the Pawnees and Crows 
Wander fierce and unclad, and the Yellowstone flows ? 
Oh! know you a region, yclept the ‘‘ Bad Lands,”’ 
Where fossil remains strew the barren sands, 
And no green thing flourishes far or near ? 
If you know the land, it is here, it is here. 
Ans.—NEBRASKA. 
Forty-first.— 
More salt than ocean’s waters here we see, 
The great Salt Lake, and many a river free,— 
And here a poor, degraded race we find 
Who live on roots,—the lowest of their kind; 
The Mormon sect inhabit too this land,— 
A strange, misguided, and deluded band. 
Ans.—UTAH.- 
Forty-second.— 
Here many a river dances on its way, 
The Washita, Red, White, St. Francis gay; 
And here are eighty springs, a source of wealth, 
By travelers sought for company and health. 
Ans.— ARKANSAS. 
Forty-third.— 
’T was settled first by Daniel Boone,— 
You know its name right well, 
And if you don’t, there’s Mammoth Cave; 
Now, surely you can tell. Ans.— KENTUCKY. 
Forty-Sourth.— 
A State with gorgeous prairie lands extending far and wide; 
Two noble rivers bounding it on East and Western side; 
And when I add that timber-groves the whole land intersperse, 
I think you will have guessed the State, and I can end my verse. 


Ans.—I0WA. 
Forty-fifth.— 
A land two mighty oceans softly kiss, 
A land of every clime, 
With plants and fruits and ores, too many, far, 
For me to name in rhyme; 
Swift tel hs and railways like a thread 
Mark all the country o’er; 
While all xe Bae on as they choose 
And freely adore. 
Eight years of war, at Lexington begun, 
Fee pacing lary slay pay ee aw 
nd every voice from North, South, East, an est 
Proclaims their might world-wide. 





Ans.—CALIFORNIA,. 





Ans.—UNITED STATES. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Planet Jupiter.—An observer was watching this planet 
on the 11th ult., when he saw a dark spot much larger than a 
satellite on the eastern edge of the disk. It moved rapidly 
westward, along the upper margin of the northern belt. From 
its first internal contact till its last, was just 3h. 19m. It had 
the appearance of a solid opaque body, truly spherical, very 
sharply defined, and intensely black. The telescopes used were 
a two-and-a-half inch and a five-inch achromatic, magnifying 
154 and 216 diameters. The observers ask, What was the 
object ? 

Insect Pests.—Prof. Riley, recently appointed government 
entomologist, states that the annual loss of farmers by insects 
which injure crops, amounts to $150,000,000 annually. Some- 
times the cotton-worm damages cotton to the extent of $20,- 
000,000 in a single fortnight. 

Edison vs. Hughes. — Prof. D. E. Hughes, in a letter, denies 
that he has pirated Mr. Edison’s inventions, and states there 
in nothing in common between his microphone and Edison’s car- 
bon telephone. Prof. Hughes says he has proved that all bodies, 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, are in a state of molecular agitation 
when under the influence of sonorous vibrations, which sim- 
ply become more evident as the sonorous vibrations are more 
powerful. He further states he has proved this by the discov- 
ery that when two or more electrical conducting bodies are 
placed in contact under very slight constant pressure, resting 
on any body whatever, they will of themselves transform a 
constant electrical current into an undulatory current, repre- 
senting in its exact forms the vibrations of the matter on which 
it reposes. He also considers that Mr. Edison’s carbon tele- 
phone represents a special material in a special way to a special 
purpose, while his microphone demonstrates and represents 
the whole field of nature; the whole world of matter is suitable 
toactupon. The one represents a patentable improvement, 
the other a discovery too great and of too wide a bearing for 
any one to be justified in holding it by patent, and claiming as 
his own that which belongs to the world’s domain. It is clear 
some very fine points are involved in this question, and a fuller 
discussion is necessary to bring out the merits of the case. It 
would, therefore, be prudent for all to reserve their judgment 
for the present. 

Dental Improvements. —The replanting of teeth has been 
practiced for some time, but now the transplanting of teeth is 
introduced. As a demonstration of what modern dental sur- 
gery is capable, this may be interesting; it is, however, doubt 
ful whether popular prejudice will allow this practice of 
‘‘ transplanting,’”’ to come into general use. 

Bacteria.—The Rev. W. H. Dallenger has recently measured 
the flagellum of bacteria termo and finds the average to be 
DOPTOD of an inch, 

Velocipedes.—Recently, between the 16th of March and the 
21st of April, a distance of 3000 miles was traveled on veloci- 
pedes. During the trip ninety miles was made in nine anda 
half hours, which was between Turin and Milan. 

Plaster-Casts,—A new process has been invented by which 
plaster-casts may be preserved as works of art or ornament. 
After the cast is perfectly dry, it is immersed for twenty-four 
hours in a cold solution of barytes, and carefully washed with 
cold water so that the adherent barytes may be entirely re- 
moved. It is next to be dried for three or four days at the or- 
dinary temperature, then immersed for about half an hour in 
a hot solution of one part of common soap in fifteen or twenty 
parts of water, and finally washed with pure water and 
dried. 

Novel Barometers.—Handkerchiefs printed with chloride of 
cobalt are now sold under the name of ‘‘ Foulard Barometre.”’ 
The design represents a man with an umbrella. In fine 
weather the umbrella is blue; in changeable, gray; and in 
rainy weather, white. The first washing removes the chloride 
of cobalt, and the handkerchief loses its barometric properties. 


New Crater on the Moon.—V arious independent observations 
appear to confirm the presence of a new crater, first observed 
by Dr. Hermann I, Klein, of Kéln, on the 27th of May, 1877. 
Much interest is manifested in this circumstance, as its con- 
firmation will form the strongest possible evidence of a real 
change on the surface of the moon, and moreover, of a volcanic 
nature. The Mare Vaporum in which the new crater is situ- 
ated lies close to the center of the visible surface of the moon, 
80 that objects in this region are very slightly affected by the 
lunar librations. 

The Solar Eclipse.—Accounts from all stations announce 
that the total eclipse of the sun, on the 29th ult., was ob- 
served under most favorable circumstances, and observations 
taken with success. At present, merely telegraphic despatches 
have come to hand. The spectroscope did good work, and 
photographs were taken. Professor Draper appears to have 
been satisfied that his reported presence of oxygen in the solar 
Spectrum was correct. Edison’s tasemeter showed the heat of 
the corona by pressure on carbon, while Professor Watson, of 
Ann Arbor, discovered a new planet the size of a star of the 
4th magnitude, about 2¢ degrees southwest of the sun. The 





confirmation of this reported discovery will be awaited with 
much interest. 


Paper Negatives.—The wax paper, as in the usual process, is 
overlaid with talc, and then coated with collodion like an or- 
dinary glass plate. It is exposed in the camera and treated as 
an ordinary negative; it is then placed while still wet on a 
plate slightly warmed, and covered with a mixture of glycerine 
and gelatine. The pellicle bearing the negative detaches itself 
easily of its own accord. The gelatine solution recommended 
is composed of gelatine, 20 parts; water, 100 parts; glycerine, 
2 to 4 parts. J. M. 





NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The East Somerset Educational Association will hold its 
next annual meeting at Hartland, August 30 and 31. It is ex- 
pected tbat this will be a very interesting session. 

— Dr. Lapham is engaged in writing a county and town his- 
tory of Kennebec and Oxford counties, for the History of New 
England. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Mrs. Prof. Dixi Crosby, of Hanover, mother of the late 
Prof. A. B. Crosby, has presented Dartmouth College with a 
portrait of her son. 

— The fall term of Atkinson Academy will commence Sept. 
2d, and is to be under the charge of Mr. Chas, D, Tenney, a 
recent graduate of Dartmouth College. Mr. Tenney comes 
of a family noted for generations as superior teachers. It is 
confidently expected that under his charge the Academy will 
retain its present high reputation. 





VERMONT. 
VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The twenty-eight annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, recently held at Barre, was fully at- 
tended, and was in all respects highly interesting. Many of 
the prominent teachers of the State, both male and female, 
were present, and they were cheered and encouraged by the 
presence of distinguished teachersfrom abroad. Among these 
the most prominent were Mr. Richards of Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Beard of Pennsylvania, and Rev. Dr. McCosh, president of 
Princeton College. 

The first address was given by Rev. M. H. Buckham, presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, and president also of the 
Association. The subject of the paper was ‘‘ The office and 
qualifications of the teacher.’’ It was a very thoughtful and 
instructive address, elegant in expression and graceful in ut- 
terance. 

Professor Brackett, of St. Johnsbury Academy, gave a very 
able paper on ‘‘ Text-books vs. Object-teaching.”’ Mr. Brackett 
was eminently thoughtful, just, and discriminating in his dis- 
cussion of the subject, and was followed by Mr. Beard, of 
Pennsylvania, in an able and eloquent off-hand speech. 

Dr. McCosh favored the Association with exceedingly inter- 
esting remarks concerning our system of schools as compared 
with those of Europe. 

Hon. Edward Conant, superintendent of public instruction, 
gave a thoughtful address upon “‘ The legislation needed for 
our schools;’’ and Mr. Richards, of Washington, entertained 
the meeting with an interesting address on the “‘ Teacher’s 
work.”’ ‘ 

Other papers of interest were presented, and there were in- 
teresting discussions of various subjects; but during the whole 
session of the Association there was no topic presented more 
important, or more ably discussed than that of “The moral 
and religious training of the young,’’ by Rev. Mr. Wright, of 
Montpelier. 

All things considered, the meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful, useful, and interesting ever held by the Association. 
The time and place of meeting were fortunate. The skies 
were bright, the landscape beautiful, and the people of Barre 
were unbounded in their hospitality and good cheer; and best 
of all, the pleasant, genial face of Dr. J. 8. Spalding, principal 
of Barre Academy for the last twenty-six years, was a pledge 
of hearty welcome to all who entered the hall of the old acad- 
emy, and his constant, untiring care for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of all was full redemption of the pledge. Long 
may he yet live and flourish in his chosen work, and in the 
school made famous by his ability and faithful service. 

At the close of the meeting a hearty vote of thanks was given 
President Buckham, for the able and courteous manner in 
which he had presided over the meetings of the Association 
for the last two years, and the members of the Association 
present departed for their homes confident of success under 
the direction of the new president, Rey. H. T. Fuller, of St. 
Johnsbury. 

— The colleges, academies, and high schools of Vermont, 
after a long rest from toil, are soon to enter upon the work of 
another year, and may it be our fortune to report in the year to 
come eminent prosperity for the schools of good old Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The $5,000 given Amherst College by David Sears in 1863 
for a new library building has doubled itself, and the college 
proposes to use it before long. The present library building 
was built in 1852, and was the first college building constructed 
of stone. 

— Mr. J. A. Allen, of West Newton, has been chosen super- 
intendent of the Lancaster State Industrial School for girls. 

— One of the distinguishing characteristics of Worcester 
Free Institute is the connection of extensive workshops with 
the scientific school. In this establishment students learn to 
work in wood and metals under thoroughly educated artisans. 
This part of the institution more than covers its current ex- 
penses by its own manufactures of different kinds, from school 
apparatus of students’ and professors’ invention and steam 
engines, for which the students are required to furnish the 
models. 

— The Conway High School begins September 2, with A. J. 
Dyer as principal. 

— A. R. Morse, who represented Williamsburg in the Legis- 
lature of 1877, will take charge of a Woonsocket (R. I.) Gram- 
mar School. 

— The committee on truancy of the Lynn School Board have 
secured the codperation of the city of Salem in the formation 
of a truant school, and now Lynn, Swampscott, Peabody, and 
Salem will unite in the matter. 

— The public schools of North Adams begin September 2, 
and Superintendent Miner thinks there will be an attendance 
of seven hundred the next term. The truant regulations 
adopted by the town go into effect at this time, and an officer 
has been engaged to enforce them, The exterior of the acad- 
emy has been recently repainted, and the interior has also been 
renovated and cleaned. 

— Miss Mary G. Shedd, of Boston, has been engaged as an 
assistant teacher in the Orange High School, in place of Miss 
Cutter, resigned. 

— Cyrus W. Field has given $5,000 to the students of Wil- 
liams College to improve their boating course. 

— The work of moving the cabinet of ‘minerals to the large 
hall of Boylston Hall, Cambridge, and classifying the specimens, 
has been completed. The cabinet is open for inspection, both 
for the public and the students. It is said to be one of the 
most valuable collections of its kind in this country. The 
summer course of instruction in the chemical laboratory closed 
last Saturday. During the course, Mr. C, F. Maybery has de- 
livered thirty lectures on qualitative analysis and the general 
principles of chemistry. There have been eighteen persons in 
attendance, chiefly teachers, eleven of whom were gentlemen 
and seven ladies. 

— The fifty-first year of Chauncy Hall School will begin on 
the llth of September. We remind our readers that this is 
one of the very best private schools in the country. The prin- 
cipals areyMessrs. Cushing and Ladd, and not Rev. George 
Gannet, as our printer made us say, by mistake, last week. 
Rev. Mr. Gannet is the popular principal of a young ladies’ 
school in Chester Square, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Normal School.—The autumn term of this excellent school 
at New Britain will commence on Tuesday, September 10th. 
Candidates for admission should present themselves on the 
9th. The institution has suffered a great loss in the removal 
of. Prof. W. B. Dwight to Vassar College. Mr. Dwight has 
been connected with the school about six years, and was greatly 
respected and beloved, both by his associates and members of 
the school. He possesses rare qualities for a teacher, and will 
prove atrue acquisition to the institution with which he is 
about to become connected. But not alone as teacher will 
Professor Dwight be missed; he had greatly endeared himself 
to the citizens of New Britain, by whom he is held in the high- 
est respect. He will bear with him the kindest wishes of all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He is a highly cul- 
tured scholar and a true Christian gentleman. The trustees 
of the school have been fortunate in securing Prof. H. E. 
Sawyer, late superintendent of schools in Middletown, as Pro- 
fessor Dwight’s successor. Professor Sawyer has had a large 
varied, and successful experience as teacher, and, to use a 
common expression, “he knows all the ropes,”’ and also how, 
when, and where to pull them. Professor Carleton has been 
spending several weeks in Vermont, and has been greatly ben- 
efited by its invigorating air. 

— The schools of New Britain will begin the new term Sept. 
10th. There are now 41 teachers in the service of the town, 
all but three being ladies, and about one-third being graduates 
of our normal school. 

— Mr. Birnie takes the place of Mr. Spaulding as teacher of 
the high school of Rockville, the latter having gone to Morris- 
town, N. J.; anda Miss Hutchins is to be the assistant teacher. 

— The recent tornado which caused such devastation in 
Wallingford proved very injurious tothe schoolinterests. The 
large and beautiful brick which was an ornament to 
the town, was nearly destroyed. It was erected afew years ago, 
at a cost of about $45,000. The Gomage was so great that it 
will probably be necessary to re-build nearly above the 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Grore1a.—Emory College has conferred the degree of D.D. 
on Rev. J. W. P. M’Kenzie of Texas, and Rev. E. R. Hendrix 


of Missouri; and the degree of LL.D. on Hon. G. J. Orr of 
Georgia, and Rev. Y. J. Allen, D.D., of Shanghai, China. 


Kansas.—It is denied that there was $60,000 of Kansas 
State school funds lost through the recent bank failures. Sev- 


eral county treasurers had deposits in the banks on private ac- 
count, which gave rise to the rumor. 


Inurnois. — The Rev. J. B. McMichael, D.D., president 
elect of Monmouth College, will be inaugurated in the College 
Chapel, Thursday, Sept. 4,—the third day of the college year, 
—at 2.00 o’clock p.m. The acting President Hutchison will 
occupy the chair, and deliver the keys to the new president. 
R. C. Matthews, D.D., of the Presbyterian Church, Monmouth, 
will deliver the address; Dr. McMichael his inaugural, after 
which Professor McDill, D.D., will welcome the president on 
behalf of the faculty. 

The next term of Rock River Seminary, Mount Morris, 
began August 26. T. H. Haseltine, A.M., an experienced 
educator, succeeds Professor Dougherty as principal. 

Prof. H. M. Soper, the popular elocutionist of Park Institute, 
Chicago, although a graduate of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, Philadelphia, has adopted portions of the 
system pursued at Professor Monroe’s Boston School of Oratory. 

La Roy F. Griffin, A.M., has accepted the chair of Natural 
Sciences in the Illinois Industrial University. Next year the 
classes will all be organized and the faculty will be completed. 
Rev. D. 8S. Gregory, D.D., is the president. 

Hon. Newton Bateman, president of Knox College, is spend- 
ing his vacation in California. He stopped at Denver to ob- 
serve the eclipse, going thence to the Pacific coast to visita 


brother he has not seen for over thirty years. 

Rev. George W. Peck, of Syracuse, N. Y., has accepted the 
presidency of Hedding College, Abingdon. Prof. J. T. Dick- 
inson, who was principal of this school in its infancy, returns 
to it now as professor of Mathematics, and will be most heart- 
ily welcomed by all the teachers of the county. 


InpDIANA.—Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk, late of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Oratory, is to give the citizens of Indianap- 
olis public readings before she returns to Boston to resume 
her studies with Professor Monroe. It will be a rare treat to 
lovers of good reading. 

The Denver College and Normal School is located at Den- 
ver, Miami county, a village of about 500 inhabitants, and is 
situated in a very healthful spot of the fertile Eel River Val- 
ley, lying on the crossing of the Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago, 
and the Detroit, Eel River & Illinois railways. It is easily ac- 
cessible from all parts of Indiana and the adjoining States. 
The college has entered upon its second year, which will be 


divided into three terms of thirteen weeks each. 

The next special_ normal term of Spiceland Academy begins 
Sept. 2, and closes Oct. 1. 

Miss Edna Davis, of Syracuse, lll., who graduated at the 
Northern Indiana Normal School, was the valedictorian of her 
class, numbering over 100. She will teach in the public school 
at Cortland, Lil. 


Iowa.—Professor Cohn’s Western School of Languages is 
80 fine a success that he has already issued his preliminary an- 
nouncement for the session of 1879 at Grinnell. He finds the 
place admirably suited to the purpose, and is assured of three- 
fold this season’s attendance another year. Several other lan- 
guages will be taught in the session of 1879, and diplomas con- 
ferred on those who successfully go through the course. A 
supplementary school of four weeks is to be taught by Profes- 
sor Cohn and his assistants in Des Moines, which has grown 
out of the Grinnell School. 

At Iowa College, the Conservatory of Music, under Professor 
Kimball, the college professor, is to be enlarged by the addition 
of vocal instructors, and Rev. A. A. Murch, of New Haven, 
Conn., has been invited to teach rhetoric in the absence of 


Professor Barnes, who is to study a year at Andover. Miss 
Ellis, the lady principal, who also has leave of absence for a 
year, sailed for Europe Aug. 20th. 

The fall term of the University of Des Moines will begin 
Sept. 12. Mrs. C. A. Savin, head-teacher of the English de- 
partment, will still reside in the college building as lady- 


principal. 


Micuie¢an.—Prof. B. R. Goss, of Jackson, has been elected 
superintendent of the Niles public schools. Prof. C. B. Thomas, 
last year principal of the Niles schools, will succeed Professor 
Gower as city superintendent of the Saginaw schools. 

Miss Ida A. Freeman, of Otsego, who has successfully filled 


an important position in the Grand Haven schools for four 
years, has been appointed to give lessons in praetical teaching 
at the Michigan State Normal, at a salary of $550. 


MINNESOTA, — The meeting of the Minnesota Educational 
Association was held at Minneapolis, Aug. 13, 14, and 15. 
The meeting was well attended, and some very important sub- 
jects were considered; viz., ‘Compulsory education,” ‘‘ The 
high-school question,’ “‘School hygiene,” ‘‘ Examination of 
teachers,” “‘ Half-time for primary schools.”’ Prof. H. Good- 


that Greek and Latin should be introduced into the high 
schools of Minnesota, and- he was followed by five-minute 
speeches on the high-school question. An excellent paper was 
read by Prof. C. Boutelle, of the Winona Normal School, upon 
teaching science in the public schools. The Association took 
decided ground in favor of compulsory education. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association no per- 
son ought to be employed as teacher in our public schools un- 
til he has attained at least the age of eighteen years, and that 
we respectfully advise county and city superrintendents, and 
boards of education, not to employ persons under that age. 

Whereas, A third-grade certificate is a tacit confession of in- 
adequate attainments,—a permit to teach not on the ground of 
proper qualifications, but for other reasons incompatible with 
the wile of schools; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is our deliberate judgment that the neces- 
sity for third-grade certificates having ceased to exist, they 
should be abandoned, and that no person should hereafter be 
suffered to teach in our public schools who is unable to secure 
a second-grade certificate. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: President—O. Whitman, of Red Wing; Vice-President 
—L. B. Sperry, of Northfield; Secretary—H. W. Slack, of St. 
Paul; Treasurer —C. A. Morey, of Winona. Winona was 
chosen as the place of the next meeting. 

Superintendent Burrington, of the St. Paul public schools, 
has been succeeded by Prof. B. F. Wright, who has been prin- 
cipal of the high school for the past twelve years. Supt. F. M. 
Dodge, vf the Winona public schools, has resigned after a suc- 
cessful superintendency of eight years, and returned to Massa- 
chusetts; Prof. Irwin Shepard, principal of the high school, 
has been elected his successor. Prof. B. M. Reynolds, of La 
Crosse, succeeds Professor Potter as principal of the schools 
at Northfield. C. H. Roberts, who has had charge of the 
schools in Rochester for the past eight (or nine) years, has 
withdrawn from that field of labor. D. W. Sprague, formerly 
superintendent of the schools of Fillmore county, has been 


chosen to take charge of the schools of Anoka. Mrs. Jenner, 
for a number of years principal of Washington School in Min- 
neapolis, has accepted the position of teacher of English and 
Latin languages in the normal school at River Falls, Wis. 


New YorK.—Miss Helen Romaine, of the Lockport Union 
School, has been appointed preceptress of the Rochester Free 
Academy, in place of Miss Hawks, resigned. Salary $950. 
The board of education in Ilion unanimously decided that if 
they were to support a high school they would have a good 
one, and so refused to lower the salary of teachers. The prin- 
cipal receives $1,800. Same thing at Batavia, only salary is 
$1,600. 

Cazenovia Seminary began its fall term Aug. 27. There has 
been an entire change in the corps of teachers, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Clements, teacher of classics. Dr. Smith, the for- 
mer principal, is stil] suffering from a form of spinal disease 
which entirely incapacitates him for work. 

George A. Bacon has been appointed principal of the Syr- 
acuse High School in place of S. Thurber, who resigned to 
go to Worcester. Mr. Bacon is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
si y, class of ’67, and was formerly teacher of. Latin, Greek, 
and German in the same school. 

In the death of Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Fredonia, New York 
loses one of its ablest teachers. James M. Cassety, former 
vice-principal, is spoken of as his probable successor. 


Prof. H. R. Hutton, of the College of the city of New York, 
died on Monday, Aug. 19, aged 52. 


Miss Mitchell, a professor at Vassar, went to Colorado to ob- 
serve the eclipse. Miss Mitchell discovered a telescopic comet 
in 1847, for which the king of Denmark gave her a gold medal. 
In this State the people paid $11,000,000 in taxes for the 
public schools last year. 

A school to teach the Irish language has been successfully 
organized in New York city, under the auspices of the Philo- 
Celtic Society. 


NEBRASKA. — John T. Spencer, of Dakota City, has been 
appointed a member of the board of education of the State 
Normal School by the governor. 

The newly-elected president of Nebraska College, Nebraska 


City, Rev. T. E. Dickey, has taken charge of the institution. 
The indications are good for a large attendance next year. 
The fall term will open in Sebtember. 


Norta Carona. — Trinity College Normal School was 
held at the college during vacation, commencing June 20 and 
closing July 19. Superintendent — Rev. B. Craven, president 
of the college; Professors —Gannaway, Cave, Johnson, Pega- 
van; Teachers—N. E. English, A. I. Tomlinson, Dr. W. A. 
Welborn, A. D. Brooks, T. Taylor, C. P. Frazer; Kindergarten 
teachers — Mrs. Louise Pollock and Miss Susie Pollock of 
Washington, D. C.; Special teachers — Misses Retta English, 
Theresa Giles, Persis Giles, Mary Giles, Laura Clement, Mattie 
Eaton, Mattie Haskett, Lou Lee, Nannie Lee, Basina Osborn, 
Parthenia Henley, Anna Robbins. 


The North Carolina teachers’ institute, for the top of 
the Roan Mountain was convened August 21st, 1878, according 
to appointment; the conductor, Prof. Edward Wise, being 
present in good time and in fine spirits. Owing to very un- 
favorable weather the attendance of teachers was not so Jarge 





hue, of Carleton College, made an able address, maintaining 


| profit and pleasure to all. At the close, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously and heartily adopted: 

First, That we earnestly recommend to the teachers of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, THk NATIONAL JOURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION and the PRIMARY TEACHER, both published by T. W. 
Bicknell, Boston, Mass., as the best educational periodicals in 
the United States; and that we pledge ourselves to give them 
as wide a circulation as possible. 

Secondly, That we appoint the month of July, 1879, for the 
holding of a national reunion of teachers, and several institute 
exercises at the Cloudland Hotel, on which occasion are to be 
present scientific gentlemen in the three great departments of 
natural history,—especially of botany and geology,—whose in- 
structions will be enjoyed during the month by all who may 


attend. 

We simply add that the natural scenery upon and from 
the summit of this grand mountain is pronounced by world- 
wide tourists as presenting one of the most inimitable combi- 
nations of the sublime and the beautiful which the world 
affords. The thanks of the institute are justly due to Pro- 
fessor Wise for his untiring and wide-awake interest in the 
cause of education, and to Mr. L. B. Searle, proprietor of the 
Cloudland Hotel, for kind attentions and bountiful provisions 
for the occasion. The institute adjourned Aug. 23d, to meet, 
as above stated, July 1st, 1879. 


W. C. BowMAN, Sec’y. EDWARD WISE, Chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Jonathan Jones, A.M., for five years 
principal of the Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific 
Institute, has accepted the principalship of the University Fe- 
male Institute at Lewisburg. Miss H. E. Spratt retains the 


position of lady principal. 
H. S. Jones has been reélected superintendent of the Erie 


public schools. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. From the Text of 
Clark and Wright; with a copious Glossary, to which is add- 
ed an Index of Familiar Passages, and an Index to the 
Characters in each Play. American edition. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell, 744 Broadway. Price $1.25 and $1.75. 

This new edition of Shakespeare has several elements which 
will give it value and a large circulation. 1. A reliable text. 
2. Convenient size. 3. Clear type. 4. A moderate price. 
5. An index of characters, 6. Anindex of familiar quotations. 
The text of Clark and Wright is admitted to be the best for 
the general reader, in which all admissable emendations have 
been introduced. The numbering of the lines of each scene 
will prove a great convenience in the class-room. In addition 
to the Glossary, prepared by the Rev. J. M. Jephson, are added 
the valuable indexes of characters and familiar passages, which 
teachers, students, and gener?) readers will value highly. 
This edition is handsomely printed and bound, contains a 
thousand and more pages, and is altogether the best edition 
ever printed in this country for school and general uses. It 
must have a large and continued sale. 





AN INDUCTIVE AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BOOKKEEPING 
BY SINGLE AND DouBLE-EnTRY. Elementary or school 
edition; containing five sets of books by Single Entry, and 
six sets by Double Entry. Revised and enlarged. By Sam- 
uel W. Crittenden, founder and principal of Crittenden’s 
Philadelphia Commercial College. Philadelphia: W. S. 
Fortescue & Co. Price $1.50. 

The following are among the prominent characteristics of 
this superior practical treatise, which every teacher of book- 
keeping should carefully examine: Each set of books is so 
short that the pupil will be enabled to comprehend and trace 
out the connection between corresponding entries in the sev- 
eral account-books of the set. A sufficient number of sets is 
given to illustrate the opening and closing of books, both indi- 
vidual and partnership, under the various positions of gains 
and losses, capital and insolvency. Plain and philosophical 
principles, to guide the reasoning faculties, are presented, in- 
stead of mere arbitrary directions and unnecessary classifica- 
tions; and in the double entry, all elucidations of debits and 
credits are based on one general rule deduced from the defini- 
tion of debtor and creditor. Each successive exercise is in- 
tended to be a step of progress in the science. ~The ‘“‘ day- 
book,” or original history of transactions, is all that is fur- 
nish for several sets, to prevent the possibility of merely copy- 
ing, and to compel the pupil to depend upon his own mental 
resources for his entries. Trial balances and other proofs are, 
however, given to test the correctness of his work. Each set 
is followed with questions for review, which will afford teach- 
ers an opportunity of ascertaining the amount of knowledge 
which their pupils have acquired. A key to the work has been 
prepared for the use of teachers. This work is arranged with 
special reference to the larger treatise of the author, and forms 
a good introduction to the study of either the counting-house 
or high-school editions, 





ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES: Michael Angelo. By M. F. Sweetser 


Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 50 cents. 

This is the seventh volume of the valuable library of art- 
biography which this enterprising publishing-house commenced 
some months since. The growth of popular interest in the 
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volumes widely sought. The sketch of Michael Angelo is of 
great interest, and Mr. Sweetser has compacted into a small 
compass the main incidents and fruits of Angelo’s career 
with consummate skill. The low price of these books places 
them within the reach of the educators of the country, and 
no educator’s library is complete without them. Any one who 
wil! carefully read these books will acquire an amount of use- 
ful education on art-subjects far in advance of that possessed 
by the great mass of educated persons in this country. The 
series is to be continued, and will embrace, when completed, 
all of the “‘ eminently prominent”’ artists of all schools of the 
past and present. 





Tue STUDENT’S READKR; containing brief but comprehensive 
instructions and suggestions on reading, with a large number 
of choice selections in prose and poetry. Illustrated and ex- 
plained by numerous historical, biographical, and critical 
notes, carefully prepared. By Richard Edwards, LL.D., 
late president Illinois Normal University. Chicago: George 
Sherwood & Co. Price 85 c's. 

The widely recognized ability of Mr. Edwards, and his known 
special fitness to prepare a “‘literary reader”’’ suited to the 
higher classes in public high schools, academies, and semi- 
naries, prepared us to extend a cordial welcome to The Student’s 
Reader. We find that it possesses superior merits, and con- 
tains the choicest specimens of English literature. The notes 
appended to the volume are such only as an eminent practical 
teacher like Mr. Edwards would know how to make wisely. 
The index is very useful for ready reference. In nothing, 
however, does the good judgment of the author show itself 
so conspicuously as in the chapter he furnishes on the “ Gen- 
eral principles and practical directions for reading.’’ These 
suggestions furnish just the help positively needed by the 
learner, without lumbering his memory with a mass of rules. 
We heartily endorse this book, and commend it to those 
teachers who want for their higher classes a book containing 





selections of positive merit in all respects. It is tastefully 
printed and bound. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

— The American Atiquarian, Rev. Stephen D. Peet, editor. 
This magazine is taking high rank. The second number ap- 
pears with Profs. E. A. Barber, S.S. Haldeman, R. B. Ander- 
son, Revs. M. Eells, S. D. Peet, and Hon. R. S. Robertson as 
contributors. The editorial notes mention many discoveries 
and other items of interest. Our readers will do well to sub- 
scribe, 

— The September number of the Eclectic Magazine opens 
with one of the best studies of American politics that has ever 
appeared in an English periodical. It is entitled ‘‘ The Life 
and Times of James Madison,’’ but it covers a much wider 
field than its title would seem to imply, and is, in fact, a com- 
prehensive and philosophic survey of the eventful twenty-five 
years which followed the close of our Revolutionary War and 
shaped the political destinies of the country. Other articles, 
each admirable of its kind, are: ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,”’ by Thomas Foster, an attempt to discover by analysis 
of the finished portion of the story what was the -plot or 
**mystery ” of Dickens’ last incomplete work; ‘‘ Lady Caro- 
line Lamb,” a vivid biographical sketch, by S. R. Townshend- 
Mayer; ‘‘ Freemasonry,” by Edward F. Willoughby; ‘ Lower 
Life in the Tropics ”’ ; *‘ Johnson without Boswell,” by William 
Cyples; ‘* What the Sun is Made Of,’’ by J. Norman Lockyer; 
** Stray Thoughts on Scenery’’; ‘‘ Posting and Post-Offices in 
China’’; the third part of ‘‘ The Earth’s Place in Nature,’’ by 
J. Normgn Lockyer; and ‘‘ Mr. Bryant and American Poetry.” 
A fine steel engraved portraitof Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, is accompanied by a brief sketch of his varied and 
curious career, and an article by Mr. Keith Johnston sum- 
marizing the results of his last journeys ‘‘ Through the Dark 
Continent”’: and three poems of high quality, an installment 
of Mr. William Black’s ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,’’ and the custom- 
ary well-filled editorial departments complete a number of 
great variety and interest. 


— W. S. Fortescue & Co., of Philadelphia, will publish 








about September Ist A Manual of Classical Literature, from 
the German of J. J. Eschenburg, former professor in the 
Carolinum at Brunswick; embracing treatises on the following 
subjects: Classical Geography and Topography ; Classical Chro- 
nology; Greek and Roman Mythology; Greek Antiquities; 
Roman Antiquities; Archeology of Greek Literature; Archew- 
ology of Roman Literature; Archeology of Art; History of 
Greek Literature; History of Roman Literature; with ae 
tant improvements and additions, by N. W. Fiske, A.M., late 
professor of Greek Language and Literature in Amherst Col- 
lege. It will be illustrated by more than 400 engravings. 

—A contract has just been signed by Messrs. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, publishers of Philadelphia, and a well- 
known editor and author, for the preparation and publication 
of a series of books suitable for counting-house libraries, to 
be known as the “‘ Business Library Series.’’ The leading ob- 
ject of this series is to collect together for the benefit of the 
young the “ learning touching negotiation or business,’’ which 
Bacon deplored had not been reduced to writing, and conse- 
quently men must spend half their days in finding out what 
they should have known in the beginning. These volumes 
will be of convenient size, of about 400 large 12mo. pages each, 
and though prepared by different authors, will be under one 
editorship. One of the volumes, entitled Common Sense in 
Business, by Edwin T. Freedley, will be issued early in Sep- 
tember; and this will be followed by another entitled Home 
Comforts, or Things Worth Knowing in Every Household, in 
which young wives are instructed how they may save, by good 
management, a portion of the money the other teaches their 
husbands how to earn. These books are certainly needed in 
these times, and this announcement will doubtless be cheerin 
news to hundreds of men and women, now unemployed an 
despondent, for, by writing to the publishers and securing an 
agency, they may secure to themselves an independence. 

— The Hon. W. E. Gladstone is to be a contributor for the 
September-October number of the North American Review, 
His topic will be, “Kin beyond Sea.’’ Admiral Porter is 
to furnish an articleon ‘‘ Torpedo Warfare”? for the same 
number. 
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invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in » 
foundation of rock ballast eighteeninches indepth. Alt 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 
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the utility only of an improvement, and not its cost, has 
been yay uestion of consideration. Among many may 
be not 


Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 





and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 


upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- |<< EE 


ANEW AGENT OF CURE Acting in Harmony with PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 


cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

EST THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. Il. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henrf Ward Beecher, 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cta.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES, Wall Chart, 
60x 72 inches, $8.00, 

Any of the above yr eotions sent pastpesd, on 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


TO TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


And to all who in consequence of overwork feel that they are slowly 


losing vitality, and the power to do their best. 





To all such we offer a new agent of cure and restoration, which acts as a revitalizer, and this with a promptness 


that at once arrests the downward drift. This new agent is 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You ask, What is Compound Oxygen? It is acombination of Oxy, 





and Nitrogen, the two elements which 


And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 
road- , a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible, 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian. 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


receipt of price. J. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 
e Scientific Course. 
: © Five Years’ Musical Course. 
our Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
ss the Sciences. 
eachers’ Course for those only who have 
a Teachers. 
he Col 
aCe econ al prtinasw 
AL, HOWARD, President, 
176 ag Wellesley, Mass, 








make up common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to render it richer in the vital or life-giving element. 
We give but a single testimonial out of hundreds in our possession, to the remarkable curative powers of this 
new treatment of , that of T. S. ARTHUR, the well-known American author. In his Home Magazine for 
July, 1877, he says: 

1 Nearl seven years have passed since we began using this treatment. Up to that period our health had 
been steadily declining; not in consequence of any organic disease, but from overwork and consequent physical 
and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we rparerd our days 
of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost from the very beginning of our use of the Compound 
, £ mn, an improvement . There was a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for years, and 
this slowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed within a few months, the mind acting with a 
new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion. A better digestion, an almost 
entire prestess [roe severe attacks of nervous headache from which we had suffered for twenty years, and from a 
liability to take cold upon the least exposure, were the results of the first five years’ use of the new treatment; 
and this benefit has remained permanent. As to literary work in these years, we can only say that it has been 
constant and earnest; and if its acceptance with the public may be regarded as any test of its quality, it is far 
the best work that we have done.” 

COMPOUND OXYGEN is administered by simple inhalation at our office, or at the patient's own home. 

OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT .—This can be safely sent any distance in a small and compact 
package. Price for two months’ supply, with inhaling apparatus and full and explicit directions, $15.00. 

EE A Treatise (200 pp.) on Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and results, to which are 
R = appended a _— number of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will be sent free 
by mail, to all who write to us for it. Address 





161 g (M) Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St, PHILADELPHIA. ~ 








and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one c e of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points, 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur. 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result the* ~ trip by the Pennsyi- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns, 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Gen'l Passenger Agent. 
C. 8. HALDEMAN, N. E. Agent, ' 
203 and 206 Washington 8t,, Boston, (M) 169% 
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— —— —— — Neen —— ————— 
PREPARATORY. 
— SSS —_|F System of the Application of Food Elements|", naws ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. to overcome Mental and Physical Prest. John Adams.’ pares for College rafts 
The Model Practical Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 400. - —. P. ey Eldredge & Bro. * 10 Debility. A Pron. sons manner. Address W. Dinméon, LL.D. 
RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 


Practical ey ay School Edition. 12mo, pp. 200. 


00 
S. W. Crittenden. W. 8. Forteseue & Co, 2 00 


Practical Treatise on kkeeping. - 

The Waverley Dictionary. 12mo. - - - - May Rogers. 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Cross’s Eclectic Short-hand. - - - - J. Geo. Cross. “ “ “ 

Rexy. - - - - - - - - Edw. FE sreagg Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

On Holy Ground, 12mo,illus, - - - - Edwin Hodder. T. Whittaker. 1 50 

A Year at Briercliff. 12mo,illus._ - - - - F. McCready Harris. “ “ 90 

Story of a Strike. Scénes in City Life. Sq. 12mo, pp 125. Elizabeth Murray. Authors’ Pub. Co. 30 

Bonny Eagle. Satchel Series. Sq. 12mo, pp. 121, paper. “ “ 25 

A Guide to Practical Navigation. 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. Capt. E. McNevin. A. L. Bancroft & Co. 4 00 

Lessons for Little Folks. Sq. 16mo, pp. 178, cloth. - Mrs. V. J. Kent. Fairbanks & Co. 75 

The Coming Man is the Present Child. 12mo, pp. 156, pap. “ « 60 

Instincts and Incidents of Childhood. 12mo, pp. 115, pa >. o ? 40 

Gibbon. “ English Men of Letters” Series. 12mo, c oth, J.C. Morison. Harper & Bros. 75 

The Lady of Launay. “ Half-hour” Series. 32mo, paper. Anthony Trollope. & “ 20 

The Curate of Orsieries. ‘“ Half-hour”’ Series. 32mo. Otto Roquette. a “ 20 

Kilrogan Cottage. “ Library of American Fiction.”” 8vo. Matilda Despard. “ a 60 
Bradley & Gilbert. 50 


Symmes Theory of Concentric Spheres. Paper. - 


Settlement of Burlington. Paper. - - - Brown. Burlington Lib. Co. 25 
Railway Service. - . - - - - Kirkham. Cameron, Amberg & Co. 2 00 
Art and Character. Paper. - - - - - Wood, Congregational Bookstore. 15 
How to be Plump. - - - . - - Duncan. Duncan Bros. 50 
How to “ Make up.”’ Paper. - - - - - S. French & Son. 50 
The Young Duke, Paper. - . - - B, Disraeli. Harper & Bros. 15 
Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. Paull. = - - - Andersen. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 25 
Waverly Novels. “ Walter Scott’ Edition. 25 vols. “ “ * 25.00, 62 50 
Electra. Tr. from Greek of Sophocles. 12mo, pp. 100. N. Longworth. Robert Clarke & Co. 1 50 
Kantner’s Illustrated Book of Onjects. 4to, pp. 114. W. C. Kantner. 2 50 
Hand-book of Modern Chemistry. 8vo, pp. 780. - - Chas. Meymott Lidy. Lindsay & Blakiston, 5 00 
House Plans for Everybody. 12mo, pp. 243, illus. - S. B. Read. Orange Judd Co. 1 50 
Selections from Greek Historians. - - - - Prof.O.M. Fernald, John Allyn. 1 75 
History of Ancient Greece. With Maps, new edition. Prof.R.F. Pennell. “ 6 15 
Little Folks. Annual Volume. Ins. - - - Cassell, Petter & G, 1 50, 2 50 
Little Chatterer. pp. 96,illus. - . - - “ “ “ 50 
Horse-back Riding from a Medical Point of View. 12mo. Dr. G. Durant. “s “ 6 1 25 
Will be published early in September : 

The Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales. Cr. 8vo,illus. Prof. Henry Morley. * ~~ e 1 75 
Flowers from the Garden of God. 8vo, pp. 224. - - Rev. G, Cathrop. “ as “ 1 2 
The } ¢ Flower-pot, and Other Stories. Cr. 8vo, pp. 272. Edward Garrett. “ 6s a 1 50 
“ Little Folks’ Picture Gallery.” - - - - “ “ “ 1 25 
Bright Sundays. “Cosy Corner” Series. 16mo, illus. 6 ae, 1 00 

“ “ “ “ “ “ 1.00 


Wee Willie Winkie. “ és 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


The American Bookseller, Aug., 1878. Vol. 6, No. 4. 
American News Co., New York. 

Educational Notes and Queries, ot 1878. W. D. 
Henkle, Editor and Publisher, Salem, O. 

Catalogue of Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, 
Pa.; Rev. Nathan C. Shaeffer, A.M., Prin. 

New Remedies, Aug., 1878. Vol. VII., No.8. Fred. A. 
Castel, M.D., Ed.; Wm. Wood & Co., Pubs., N. Y. 

Catalogue of State Normal School, 1877-8, Millersville, 
Pa. Edward Brooks, A.M., Prin. 

Catalogue of Kindergarten Gifts. E. Steiger, 25 Park 
Place, N. Y. 

Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, Sept., 
1878. S. R. Wells & Co., Pubs., New York. 

Circular of Newbury Street School, Boston; Miss M. 8. 
Devereux, Prin. 

Catalogue of So. Ill. Normal University, 1877-8, Car- 
bondale, [1l.; Robert Allyn, Prin. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. Henry DAmMg, late teacher in the Eng- 
lish High School, will open a private classical 
school for boys on the 16th of September, at 
40 Cortes street, near Berkeley, Boston. He 
will give them thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, and other colleges and scientific schools. 
Mr. Dame has had an experience of twenty 
years, chiefly as principal of several important 
high schools, and has had success in preparing 
young men forcollege. His references embrace 
the president of Bowdoin College, and several 
professors of colleges, school superintendents, 
and others. 





Epvucators who desire to procure the very 
best foreign Greek and Latin text-books and 
works of reference, will do wisely to apply to 
John Allyn, publisher and importer, 30 Frank- 
lin street, Boston, who makes these publica- 
tions a specialty. Mr. Allyn has had a large 
experience, and knows the wants of classical 
teachers. Send for new descriptive catalogue 
ef the educational books he has constantly on 
hand. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
announcement of the *‘ Topical History Chart- 
Book,” by Miss Ida P. Whitcomb, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., in this week’s issue of 
Tue JouRNAL. Every teacher of history 
should obtain one. It will many times pay its 
cost in suggestions. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce a 
valuable list of new books for teachers of mod- 
ern languages, in Tue JouRNAL of this week. 
This enterprising firm put their imprint on 
books of recognized merit only. Send for their 
full catalogue. 


Tae New York and New England railroad 
have established another new line to New York, 
connecting at Allyn’s Point with the fast and 
staunch steamers ‘“‘City of New York” and 
“City of Boston,” and landing in New York 
at pier 40, North River. This new route avoids 
Point Judith, and furnishes the traveler with 
the most desirable attractions of the sound; 
and the portion of the route by railroad is very 





| Catalogue of University Female Institute, Lewisburg, 
Pa., 1878; Jonathan Jones, Prin. 

Report of N. J.Comm. of Encouragement of Manuf. 

of Ornamental and Textile Fabrics, 1878. 

| Catalogue of Ho ale Normal School, 1877-8; Wm. 

| Brinkerhoff, LL.D., Prin. 

| Pacific School and Home Journal, Aug., 1878. Vol. II., 

No.6. Payot, Upham & Co., Pubs. 

| Catalogue of Northern Ill. Normal School, 1878; O. N., 

Carter, Prin. 

| Catalogue and Second Annual Report of Brookville 
Public Schools; O. J. E. Morton, Supt. 

The 54th Annual Report of the Am. 8S. 8. Union, 1878. 

Dansville Seminary—Its Peculiar Hygienic Work; S. 
H, Goodyear, A.M., Princ. 

The Little Wanderers’ Advocate, Aug., 1878; R. G. 
Toles and Mrs. C. H. Minor, Eds. 

Brooklyn Monthly, Aug., 1878; Eugene E. Beecher, Ed. 














attractive. The proposed new terminal facil- 
ities, in Boston, will greatly enhance the busi- 
ness and convenience of those using this justly 
popular road. Tite rates to New York by the 
new line have been reduced to $1.00 each way. 


Our readers who have occasion to make the 
trip to New York will find this a charming way 
to go. 

Starving to Death. 


Thousands of men and women are starving 
themselves to death. They dare not eat or 
drink this or that, fearing it will increase their 
flesh. Life depends upon continuous self- 
denial. The only safe and reliable remedy for 
this terrible condition is Allan’s Anti-fat. It 
is wholly vegetable and perfectly harmless. Its 
use insures a reduction of from two to five 
pounds per week, Sold by druggists. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., June 13th, 1878. 
To the Proprietors of Allan’s Anti-fat: 

GENTLEMEN: The following report is from the lady 
| who used Allan’s Anti-fat: “It (the Anti-fat) had the 
desired effect, reducing the fat from twe to five pounds 
a week, until I had lost twenty-five pounds. hope 
never to regain what I have lost. 

POWELL & PLIMPTON, 


Yours respectfully 
’ Wholesale druggists. 








Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 
A. Ss. Cc 
DEALER IN 

NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
TRADE {JOSEPH wromccifig or descriptive 
MARK 


name and des- 
, WARRANTED. ignating No. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 











A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! | 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EpvcaTIon, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Times, offers 
manent employment to soot Canvassers. Z£. 
commissions. Address ‘HOS, W. BICKNELL, 

16 Hawley St., Boston, 





A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 


BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 


And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


180 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 








LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Luctus H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 
OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J.M. GreGoryY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 














OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Towa. 


For entnlogye. 
etc., address the President, Gro, F. MAGoun, D. 


he Pr ), 


ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. Corre- 
spond with J. C. HuTCHISON, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Vi catalogue, ete., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
i logue, etc., address the Prest., 1. W. ANDREWS. _ 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now ph ewig Ve artments in 
er College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F, Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
uirements of a liberal education. 

3000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
. Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. _ 162 zz 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS.  _ 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass, The old- 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounGc LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 



































ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Year. Address 
_181f Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass, 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mie WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and —_, Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


Sen THMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. Moorg, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized ~~~ the States in the Union, 
RAM OrnCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss Apa L, HowARD, President. bs 


ATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
{4 FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12, 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to M 
M. HASKELL, Prine. “_— — 1 
PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGiEs, Hanover, N. H. co 


M*% INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa. 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 















































RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof, C, 0, Tuompson, Worcester, Mass, 





. 8. SPAULDING, Princ. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
C Cal. Rev. DAvip MoCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ. 


Cin UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Soyeen St., 


Classical a and Scientific. 








Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 











ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz_ 


Commercial College, Rev. F. D, BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Comin WICH ACADEM f* Musical Institute, and 





Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F, MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


RNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I, The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 az 



































NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. - 

Term begins Sept. 2,1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2, Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D, RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. , 182 1 


ror catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 








For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER, 

Next entrance examination, re 10, 1878. 

Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 55 zz 


fpreertahage STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyp, Prin. 5422 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


a NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0 























For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrstFi=z.Lp, Mass. 
For exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

SIT Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with ng Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to Roper ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 














a __ KINDERGARTENS. 
TO CENTRAL NORMAL MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in y— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies 
omeuenees a nih 1878. t and at nt 
out additio charge. or catalogue ress 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 





TEN, will be on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH ,or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. ; Principals Zz 





American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


A 
Nineteenth ye tg YP A 


evry «1 Gnost for meery my, A wr mentoee 
. le General or n a 
treat, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. eee 


N&t-ereLe@ BURR AU, OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 











For circular or information, address F, B. SNOW. . 
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at Pubiaberu 


JOHN ALLYN, Pub. and Importer, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
GOOD IMPORTED BOOKS AT NET PRICES. 

7segil, edited by A. H. Bryce, illus.,.... ..... $2.10 
Virgil, :.) B. H, Kennedy, with Maps...3.75 
naiite “ J. Conington, 2 vols., 8mo.,..13.50 
—— abrid from Conington, 2 vols., 16mo, 3.60 
edi by H. Young, (Weale Series), 1.40 
Homer. The Jliad, Books L.—VI. (Weale Ser.) ...6@ 

Catalogue of imported classical books on application. 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 





_— 











- HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 

Smith’s Manaal of Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilson’s Political Kconomy, 

Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Adams's Bevised athemotia ‘ - 65 cts. 
ado ariel De mer, titres 


tom Sooee 
S SSRSzZR 





Northend’s Littlé¢Speaker, . . . 50 
Parker’s Jdvéenilé Philosophy, - ae 
Parker’s First Lessens ° ° . 50 
Scott's Manual U.S. History, - « &8 
Underhitl’s Table Book, . ‘ .. ae 





KELLY, PIET & CO.., 
PUBLISH , BALTIMORE, Md, 


Creery’s Illustrated Primary Rgolien,. £80.35 
Creery'’s Grammar School Speliler, ...... -60 
Creery’s Catechism United States Hist.,...50 
Kerney’s Catechism United States Hist.,..25 
Kerney’s (Irving's) Series of School Cate- 
chisms, embracing Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry Mythology, English History, Grecian and 


Roman History and Antiquities, etc., each ......80 
Epitome Histeri# Sacrea............... oee-e dO 
Viri Rome ....... 75. Phaedrus.............50 
Ovid's Select Fables....... .-.-.... Aion tenee 40 


Newell & Creery's Series of Readers. 
Newell's New Revised Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Institute Series of Math. 
Browne & Scharf's Sch’! Hist. of Maryland. 
Low rates for introduction. Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. Specimen copies for examination 
with a view to introduction sent by mail on receipt of 
half retail price. 183 f 





JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12nio, cloth........ $1.50 
Send for Catalogue, 149 zz 





Multum in Parve; Pro Bono Publico. 


Ripe Educational Works 


— on — 


PENMANSHIP, 


By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing and yan A 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depa: 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 
_ 2. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing Book. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a a 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 
3. Ellsworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4, Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
om with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

_6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%4. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents ee dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 
Guige sworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
raide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages, 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 

These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples 5 or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 

asons why these Writing Books are better for schools 

i any competing series. Address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
J6tt Care Am, News Co., Genl. ‘Trade Agts.) 


«tac, HIVE CENTURIES. 
ri vast year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
es" with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Meyers, Creston, Jowa. 


Send 23 Cents for to 
us * “FRANCIS B, SNOW 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 











VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
NEW SERIES. 
Cuatter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 


Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 196 pp. 164INustrations. Halfroan. 80 cts, 


Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. 309 pp. 186 Illustrations. Half roan, $1.35. 


Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative, 12mo. 388 pp. 
230 Illustrations. Half roan. $1.50. 





CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 


Chanvenet’s Elementary Geometry. 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.75. 


Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
mometry. 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


Chauvenet’s Methed of Least Squares. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 


Chauvenet's Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 





SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS 


Sanferd's First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. 16mo. 27 cts. 


Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithme- 
tic. 16mo. 232pp. Half bound. 45 cts, 


Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 355 pp. Half roan. 80 cts. 


Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic, 
12mo. 419 pp. Half roan. Cloth sides. $1.25, 





Maldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 1i2mo. 
Cleth. $1.00. 

Long's Intreduction te English Grammar 
for Beginners. 16mo. Boards. 25 cts. 
Derry’s History of the United States. [)lus- 
trated. 12mo. Half roan. $1.35. 

LLeeds’s HMlistory of the United States. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.75. 


W orcester’s Series of Illustrated School Dic- 
tionaries. The Primary, the School, the Compre- 
hensive, and the Academic. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.35. 

Contanseau’s French, and Longman’s Ger- 
man Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth. Each $1.50. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 12mo. Extra 

cloth. $1.50. 

Atwater's Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Sameon’s Art Criticism. $8vo; Cloth; $3.15. 
Abridged; 12mo; Cloth; $1.60. 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 

Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series. 

Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 

Sue’s Practical French Course. 


Etc., Erc., Etc, 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


Worcester’s Quarte Dictionary. The Standard. 
Illustrated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10.00. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. American Revised 
Issue. 10 vols. Illustrated. Three editions at various 
prices. 

Lippincott’s Preneuncing Dictionary of Bi- 
ography and Mythology. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo- 
Sheep. $12.00. 

Lippincett’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
Weorld. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of American and Brit- 
ixh Authors. 2 vols. Large 8vo. Cloth: $7.50 per 
vol. Sheep: $8.50 per vol. 





*,* Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues furnished, 





on application, by mail. 182 b 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Have now ready, VOL. IV. of the 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. 





GOETHE’S FAUST, Parr I. Comprising the 
original text carefully collated from the best au- 
thorities. Edited with introduction and notes by 
JAMES MorRGAN Hart, LL.D., Professor of Mod. 
“ern Languages in the University of Cincinnati. 

Square 16mo, cloth extra,........seeececseces 25 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 


Geethe’s Hermann and Dorothea..... $1.00 
Schiller’s Die Piccolomini ........ oseoce tee 
Goethe's Prosa, Selections from..........+-.1.00 


“The only properly edited texts yet issued for the 
use of students of German.”—Prof. WILLARD FISKE, 
Cornell, 

* The Series should have the widest sale possible.”’— 
Prof. FRANKLIN CARTER, Yale. 

The Series has been introduced in Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Princeton, Bowdoin, Amherst, Columbia, and 
all the principal Colleges in the country. In the at- 
tractive form in which the volumes are issued, they are 
also the best editions for the library and the general 
reader. 183 a 





NOW READY, 


Shakespeare's Complete Works. 


One volume, large 16mo, 1,104 pp.; cloth, 
plain edge, $1.25; gilt edge, $1.50. Bound 
in uniform style with our British Poets. 
The best single-volume Shakespeare ever 
published at a low price. 


In presenting to the American public a new edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works we have endeavored to meet 
the increasing demand for an edition combining the 
advantages of a reliable text, convenient size, clear type, 
and a moderate price. 

There has been, up to the present time, nothing pub- 
lished in this country that answered all these require- 
ments, and in preparing such a one we have adopted 
the text of Messrs. Clark and Wright, which is pro- 
nounced by competent authority as the best suited to 
Mthe general reader. 

In addition to a full Glossary, we present in this 
edition 


AN INDEX TO THE CHARACTERS IN EACH PLAY, 
and also an 


INDEX TO FAMILIAR PASSAGES, 


which has been prepared expressly for this edition, 
and contained in no other, making this a valuable 
edition for THE TEACHER AND THE CLASS-ROOM. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
182 b 744 BROADWAY N. Y. 


A SELECTION FROM THE 


Educational Publications 


— OF — 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








BARDWBLL’S New Apianaie. MEG 
HART'S German Classics for Students, 
(4 vols. ready), . ° ° P » { $1 and $1.26 
PUTNAM’S Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75 cts. to $20.00 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.) . er 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.) . Pr 1, 
PUTNAM’S World’s Progress (continued to 1877), 4.50 
GODWIN’S Cyelopedia of Biography, - + 5.00 
BRACKETT’S Poetry for Home and School, . 1.25 
GOMBERT’S French Classics. Per vol., S .*" 
DAY’S Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic. 
NYSTROM S Mechanics and Steam-Engineering. 
STURTEVANT’'S Economics. 
CHADBOURNE’S Natural Theology. 
BASCOM'S Psychology, English Literature, etc., etc. 





Ee Full list, with specimen pages, mailed upon 
application. 181 ¢ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
PUBLICATIONS. 








De Graff's School-Room Guide, $1.50 
The Regents’ Questions, with Keys, 2.00 
Beebe’s First Steps among Figures, 1.00 
Roe’s Work in Number, . : : 50 
The School-Room Song Budget, . 15 
The School-Room Chorus, e . 35 
Common-School Law, . ‘% .50 
EBtc., etc, 





Send for Full Catalogue. 





{ier Any book post-free on receipt of the price. 





DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Pubs., 





182d SYRACUSE, N, ¥. 


MONTHLY REVIEW 


— OF —— 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
HUNTINGTON & CO., Publishers, 


240 South Fifth St, Philadelphia. 





A Periodical especially designed to meet 
the wants of book-buyers, and of the reading 
public. It enables its readers to know just 
what is being published, and aids them in se- 
lecting from the general mass of publications 
the very works they will be most desirous of 
reading. 


THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE REVIEW ARE: 


1. Careful and accurate reviews and notices of all 
new pe bliossions of any importance. 

2. Correspondence by competent literary critics from 
England, rance, and Germany, noticing such publi- 
cations in those countries as will be likely to interest 
American readers. 

3. An accurate and complete list of all new American 
publications, giving thé full title of the work, the name 
of the publisher, and the lowest retail price at which it 
can be procured. 

4. Carefully selected lists of such English, French, 
and German Publications as are likely fo interest its 

ers. 

5. A Book-order Department, through which the 
subscribers of. “The Review’ can procure any Amer- 
ican or foreign publication at the lowest retail price. 


No pains or expense will be spared to make 
** The Review” a veritable VADE MECUM of all 
that pertains to the general literature of the day. 


Subscription, $1.25 per year. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


\ Geod Active Agents wanted to canvass for 
subscribers. 183 a 











Agents Wanted. 
NEW-ENGLAND JoUrALS Of Education, 


Do WEBSTER’S 
You UNABRIDCED 
Want DICTIONARY ? 


SIX NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $15.00 sent us will 
secure a copy of the latest edition. The work will be 
sent by express (freight to be paid by the recipient), or 
may be taken at our Office free of cost. 

Now is the time to get this magnificent work. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

181 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


This book needs no Endorsement,—Dnr. Parmer. 


AGENTS WASTED D e = & <= 
DR. MARCH’s A To 
NEW BOOK, vwwmIT 


In this new volume the popular author of Nicut 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and tbrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Friends of Education, 
YOUR ATTENTION! 


The Common-School Question Book 
Contains nearly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 
branches of study taught in our schools, Used suc- 
ceasfully in the different grades of schools ; of inesti- 
mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 
teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 
every question and answer full of interest, Price $1.25. 


A Grand Work for Agents. 
See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of July 25th. 
Send 3-cent stamp for descriptive circular, introduc- 
tory prices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
181 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


wanting good Agents should 
ABYERTISERS PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN EMPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 


elling foods, \jovelties, — ancy [ngravings, 
tome ames, Notions ictures, F Goeds E Soomen, 
hromos, Mjach way, olerd jon Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods. until you have sent for a copy and seen the 
MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agénts. Scores of rare offers to be yey and 
others out of E R WAKF should at once 
employment. place himself in 
communication witb all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his manent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world. 
AGENTS ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green 8 i 
Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
hiladelphia, Penn. 183 2 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RicKorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILey, M.A., Yale College. 


These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 


tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


Pirst Reader, 4 . . $0.15 
Second Reader, . ' : .20 
Third Reader, . , ; .25 


Pourth Reader, fe : ° 35 
Or the Four Books for 90 cents, 


M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-England, 


177 22 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS 


lers are arran 





Correct Pronunciation of such words, and espe- 
cially of those that are not pronounced according to 
their lling. Another feature of these books is, that 
words having a relation to one another, of association, 
position, class, or particular subject, are grou in the 
same lesson. This is in accordance with the idea under- 
lying the Object System of Educatien, and en- 
ables the teacher to make i teresting and agreeable the 
hitherto dull work of spelling. 

The Series comprises: Intro. Exch. 


The New American Pri Speller, . . 14 10 
The New American Preseaneing Speller, See 
They will be sent by mail for examination on receipt 


of above Introductory rice. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, V. £. Agent, 
182 b 


“CLAXTON, RENSEN & HAFFELFINGER. 





HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Cabpenhé Ween ts 
's terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. — 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Diction 4 


















ged upon an entirely new 
principle, for, besides teaching the correct spelling of 
words in common use, they teach at the same time the 





Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers, 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson's Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s Freach Course ; 
Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lesseus in English; 
Hiutchixon’s hysiolegy and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 4 t., T. T. BAILEY, Aqt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HIST Y: 
Introduction, 50c. ; Exchange, 30c. 
BERARD’S NEW UW. 5S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, #Ac. ; Exchange, 60c. 


These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
rewritten, and brought down to July, 1878. They are 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLIS& 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 

Price for Exchange, P . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . , + » 60cts. 


A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


duction, address 


104 zz 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 

published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester's Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham’s Educational Works. 

Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


























HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Cco., 
BOSTON 


Boun’s Haudbeok of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Kutelliectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch's Vocal Cultare. 


A Satchel Guide te ~ ye 
Standard Editions ef D chens, 
Quincey Macaulay Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Knight’s A merican Wechanical Dictionary, 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Parton’s French arnassus, 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 





PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm’'t. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &e. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B,. DAMON, 











zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & Cco., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — RB 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Prineipal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books, They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority : Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Dlustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawin Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books, The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their practtons character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw. 
ing books. 

«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’s 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biolo ’ 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr, Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary usin Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, -50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 





furnished with new plates, engravings, maps, and “ al] 
the dern improv ts,” and are 
THE LATEST OUT. 
5 Specimen copies furnished at Exchange Prices, 
Address the Publishers, or their néarest Agent. 


BOSTON : E. C. MCCLINTOCK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wa. H. WHITNEY, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfeld St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers, 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTH 


17 No. Tth St., PHILADELPALA. 
Call the attention of Teachers to 
Martindale's Anatomy & Hygiene, $1.25. 
my, Physwlogy,and H giene 


si 
Dr. Martindale's hi, } 
claims to the considera on of 


hers: Technicalities have been avoided, so far as 

consistent with the treatment of the subject. The style 

in which it is written is not only pleasing, but such as to 

be readily comprehended ” those for whose use it was 
“l. Superfiuous has been omitted. 














W. 8. FORTESC UE & CO., BARES 
GRITTENDEN'S NEW SE mies GF OOKKEEPING 
Ns | 800. “Printed in F B00 ; 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, .. . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ We 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARR bd he ELOCUTIO} “ 50 
sent on receipt of two-thirds 1¢e. 
other Educational Works. 1bote 





THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A tory of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


Mistery of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth . . $3.50, 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50, 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By - F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth ........ $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues, 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO, 


Art anp Epvucartiona, PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury 8t, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 











The American Drawing Models for th 
of common schools, drawing clawes, and schools ot on 


and science. 
Drawing ‘Materials. 
Prang’s Natural Mistory Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 


natural colors and arranged or instruction with bject- 
lessons. § : 4 : 





_Prang’s American Chromos. S07, 155 as 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 


G gkering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
Scott, De- 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson + &. 8s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's yh | Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
155zz A. 8, MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), § .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’?7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. o Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Eth ies, Alsthetics, and Logic. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 













HARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 
(Successors to S¢ RIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL L PUBLICATIONS, 


uyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wail Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
GILMAN HK. TUCKER, 
. New-England Agent, 





SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers, 
Colton’s New Geo raphies, 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History, 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
FF ei wm ge overmment. 
aven’s an ayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD Wooparp, 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ml. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, ° $2.00. 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GruBE SYsTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20, 


MODEL ARITHMETICs; Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . a $1.00. 


And many other desirable Text-Books, 
Ge Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


STANDARD TEX T-BOOKS. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, per set, 


114 zz 



































$25.00 


prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smirn,| Lyte’s Institute Songs 35 
eral supervi f Dra in the Boston , . " “ : , 
Schools, and State Ineo” of Art-Edneation in Maw, |Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . . 35 


For information, address the Publishers. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D, 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents 3 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 

T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, . 


183 a 





TAINTOR BROS., 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L., J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics, 
By Malcolm Me Vicar. 
Campbell’s Concise Miistory of the U. =, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goeodrich’s HMlistory of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
es improved School Records. 
y J.D. See te.) 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music, 
By §. C. Phelps and L. F, Lewis, 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 


img. By H. W. Elisworth 


or WM. WARE & 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


a a at 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss's German Grammar & FPirst-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 








Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester's Elements of History. 


a” Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Maury’s Geographies, 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series, (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEW Books. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price, 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 








lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 

ical Marks. rei Pe 152. Illustrated, $0.15 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 

(just published), 12mo, pp. 150, ¢ ° -65 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, ° ° -75 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, P ‘ P - -75 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 43 


Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, 60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1 & 2), 95 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, . e 90 


Norton’s Elements of Phusics, . ° ° 65 
Thalheimer’s General History, ° e 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, , ° 85 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, ° ° 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, 1.00 


Harvey's Readers, Venable’s U. 8, History. 
White's Arithmetics. Brown’s Ph rsiology, 
lh Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry, 


ty Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpi Analysis, 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics’ 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 7 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis J . 1.75 
Douglass & Prescoti’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MeCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
A NEW § Ei POF, ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 

Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 

be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


























Supplee’s Trench on Words. A for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Anal sis, tional words for 
illustration and questions for ¢: tion. By Thos 

. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 

White's Student's helogy. 12mo. $1.25. 

of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 


Cennington’s 4E nei 
The Unabridged «< Student's Hallam. $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. i2mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cioth, $1.50 
rince of Wales in India, By J. Dene Ger: 
Esq., Sp. Cor, Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ill., cloth, 1.75 

Dyspepsia aud its Kindred Diseases. By 

r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 














1.50 
Dyer’s Histo of » Maps, ete. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Jebusen’s Dictionary, New ed., 3.0 


& CO, 


Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
ee » 
For full list, and Rarticulars, address the Publishers; 
0., 
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